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A New Year's Auto-Suggestion 





|} URING 1923 will begin the fourth year of our 
| publication, and the sixth of our organization. 
Our achievements, such as they are, are not incon- 
siderable; but they fall far short of what might be. 
As a friend points out, se teme — — . es 
magazine and organization erot and the rren 
Encyclopedists; but— 


Are teachers nl alert to the possibilities of organization, 
of teac as a prof arses of ‘aetatiin as the harbinger of 


a new and better social order? 


Do teachers really care about the ringing clash of economic 
forces? Are they interested in the struggle to illumine 
world chaos, or are they merely “the ones who are led”? 


Are teachers making their full contribution to the solution of 
those vital problems with which the present time fairly teems? 
Or do they merely follow the band-wagon? 


The New Year is still young ! 
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Make Your Work Lighter 
but even More Efficient 


How? By having up-to-date equipment and labor and time-saving tools. Take my Catalogue No. 8 (Say 
‘‘Send me your catalogue’’ if you haven’t one) and make out a list of supplies which would help you 
put over the best year your school has ever had. Hand this list to your Secretary-treasurer before you 
leave for your Christmas holidays (the sooner the better) and tell him that Osborne of Calgary will fill the 
order at once so that you can have the goods for the re-opening of the school in January, and will 

the goods to the School District on 1923 account, so that they will not have to be paid for out of this 
year’s estimates. Have your Secretary mention this offer when he sends in the order. 








BOOKS ON THE NEW COURSE OF STUDIES 


Mr. What and Mr. Why. $ .50 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 65 
Hereward, the Wake—Jackson 35 
Richard of the Lion Heart. 
































Progressi to 
How to Tell Stories to Children 
For the Children’s Hour. 
Seehig See ax Bay 
anny. 

Marmion—Scott 
Legends—Scudder 
The Dawn of a New Patriotism—Hunt 
New Europe—Allen 
Europe, 1789-1920—Dr. E. R. Turner. 
Paper and Cardboard Construction—Buxton and Curran..___. 
Human og ER ore 

ygiene—Ritchie. 
Agriculture—B & Betts 
Folk Dance Book—Crampt 
First Aid to Injured—St. John’s Ambul 
Story of the Human Body—Watson 
Alcohol: Its Action on the Hi 












































uman 
Games for the ge: pane. and Gymnasium—Bancroft............ 
i 


Legends of the e Ages—Guerber. 
New Canadian Geography—Cornish. 
Schoo! fase to accompany above... 
Myths Every Child Should Know. 
Should Know. 
allace 


Merchant of Venice—Shak 
Coronata 
Treasure Trove. 
Robin Hood 
Progressive Music: One Book Course. 

Temple Poetry Books, Nos. 1 to 6, each 

Canadian Poetry Book (Expected gee D 

Hay’s Teaching of Citizenship. (Not published yet.) 
Cheyney’s Industrial and Social History of England.......... a. 
Ballads of British History—Book I 

Story of the British People. 

_—— Story Readers (order by number), each..-...........---.---. 
Child’s Own Book of Verse—Book 2. 

Knight Errant of the Wilderness—Long. 


POSTAGE ON ABOVE BOOKS ADDITIONAL TO PRICES 
QUOTED 















































THEY’RE GOING LIKE A HOUSE AFIRE 


Court Whist Cards—tThe big favorite for Progressive Whist 
Parties. Allows six varieties of Whist in one evening. 
euamn aeieyi Cards, gilt ed, k 
mgress Playing Cards, edge, per pac 
Vogue Playing Cards, gilt edge, owed pack. 
Bicycle Playing Cards, the old favorite, per pack................ 
Hornet Playing Cards, per pack. 














INDUSTRIAL ART SUPPLIES AS 
PRESCRIBED IN NEW COURSE 


CREAM MANILLA—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. of 100............ 
9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 100. 
DRAWING PAPER—6 x 9 inches. Per pkg. of 100-............ 
9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 100............ 
PULP BOARD—6% x 9% inches. Per dozen 
TAG MANILLA— 9 x 12 inches. Per pkg. of 50................ 
24 x 36 inches. Per dozen 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER—AIl colors: 
20 x 25 inches, per dozen 
9 x 12 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
8x8 inches, per pkg. of 50 
6x6 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
4x4 inches, per pkg. of 50. 
ENGINEX OR POSTER PAPER—Assorted colors, per package 
of 100 sheets— 
Size 9 x 12............... .85 Size 6 x 9................ .45 
Size 6 x 6 nites SO Size 4 x 4............. .15 
CROSS-SECTION PAPER—Ruled in 1-inch, % inch, % inch, 4 
inch, 1-10-inch squares, size 20 x 25 inches, per doz... d 
BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH— 
Black, per square yard 
Colors, per square yard 
PASTE—Best quality. 
Paste Powder, per package. 
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TIMELY BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Select Readings and Recitations for Christ. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exerci 
The Christmas Entertainer 
Yuletide Entertainments 
Merry Christmas Melodies 
Bright Ideas for Christ: 
Best Authors’ Christmas Plays 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes. 
Christmas Budget 

A Christmas Mix-Up. 
The Search for Mother Goose 
The Gifted Givers. 
Col. Grumpy’s Christ 

The Gruff Judge and Happy Santa Claus. 


Postage on above, 5c per copy. 
MY CATALOGUE HAS EIGHTEEN PAGES OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS AND PLAYS — EVERY ONE A WINNER 















































Christmas Tree Decorations, Room Decorations 
and Table Decorations in Great Variety 








F. E. OSBORNE 


Allberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 


~- ALBERTA 
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Rimans 


After 85 years as the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 
has again proved itself SUPREME IN OPEN 
COMPETITION by establishing NEW 
WORLD’S RECORDS at speeds of 200, 220, 240 
and 280 words per minute. 


ISAAC PITMAN is THE SYSTEM 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
And at London, Bath, Melbourne and New York 


xs 
Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 
Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 
































Eye Specialist in Charge of Optical Department 


R. A. WRIGHT 


Southern Alberta’s Leading Jeweler 
Established 1898 


LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 














Highroads of Literature 


‘Here at last, is the real thing, an absolutely unique 
serjes of literary readers, cleverly conceived and brilliantly 
executed, each volume so far, a literary and artistic triumph. 
. . . They are unquestionably the best literature books we 
have seen.’’—The Schoolmaster. 


HIS series of graded literature readers is 
'T ite only one of its kind. It is for every 

pupil in the school, from those just learn- 
ing to read to boys and girls who are finishing 
their publie school work. 

Each volume is bound in cloth and strongly 
sewn to withstand school wear. Well-finished 
paper and clear type. All the books contain 
sixteen full-page reproductions from the Great 
Masters and numerous illustrations in black 
and white. 

As the title indicates, the motive of the 
series is to inspire a love and understanding of 
literature. This is done by placing before the 
reader the best examples of appropriate litera- 
ture and at the same time tracing the origin 
and development of poetry, of story-telling, of 
picture-making, and its by-product, writing; of 
bookmaking in clay, in parchment and in 
paper; of the drama and the relation of litera- 
ture to the arts. 

It is an exceptional child that does not, after 
the use of these books, show a real taste for 
good reading. 


There are seven volumes in the series: 


Prices 60c to $1.00 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK 
Pictures and Stories 


BOOK ONE 
When the World Was Young. 


BOOK TWO 
Bards and Minstrels 


BOOK THREE 
From Chaucer to Spenser 


BOOK FOUR 
From Shakespeare to Tennyson 


BOOK FIVE 
Books of All Time 

BOOK SIx 
Works of Modern Writers 


For further information about the Highroads 
Series and about all our text and reference 
books, write for our new Educational Cata- 
logue. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street West 
TORONTO . 
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d Hi THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 
Alexander-Hilbert Fur Co 
& 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA 
LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
10624 Jasper Ave., W., 
e 

are the FUR HEAD- 
QUARTERS and can 
offer you inducements JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
in Handsome FURS and MERCHANTS 
FUR COATS. 
This store can be abso- 
lutely depended upon 
for Goods of Trust- 
worthy Quality. 9962 Jasper Avenue. Phone 1747 
Raw Skins Tanned and EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
made up into any style 
to suit customer’s re- 
quirements. 

FURS STORED AND REPAIRED ar ey See ee 
LS A \ 4 
i ) ( » 

’ 
McCONNELL’S MAPS-Geography of Ganada and the World 
- SET No. 17. 
1 Title Page 
2 Astronomical Geography, showing Seasons, Tides; Eclipses, 
etc. 
3 North America, two maps, Political and Physical 
4 South America, two maps, Political and Physical. 
5 Europe, showing all new boundaries up to date 
6 Asia, oes all the latest divisions, also Japan’s claims 
in Asia 
7 Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 
7 The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest bound- 
aries 
9 United States, each state colored separately 

10 United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 

11 Relief Map of Canada 

12 Drainage Map of Canada 

13 Physical Map of Canada 

14 Precipitation in Canada, showing amount in inches 

15 Temperature, shown in colors 

16 Maritime Provinces N 

17 Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources a ad b] vwep >= 

18 Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources (Palmer) 

19 ee -_ nn ee natural resources 

2 esource Map o anada 

22 British Columbia, showing natural resources CHIROPRACTOR 

23 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

24 The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

25 The Minerals of Canada 323 Tegler Block Edmonton 

2 ae ag ene of = ‘ 

27 Wheat Production, Canada 

28 Oats Production, Canada Phone 5432 

29 Swine Production, Canada 

30 Apple Production, Canada 

31 Hay Production, Canada 

32 Cattle Production, Canada 

33 Physical Map of the World 

34 Mean Annual Precipitation of the World 

85 Wheat Production of the World 

36 Corn Production of the World 

37 Sugar Production of the World 

38 Cotton Production of the World 

39 Cattle Production of the World 

40 Population of the World 

The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 

are bound on the edges with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 

date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price with 

adjustable steel stand -..... E $49.50 

Payable in Canadian money 
GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, Stittsville, Ontario 
McCONNELL MAP CO 
\ 213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois i 
4 4) 4 
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EXECUTIVE OF A.T.A.—1922-23 
President: Charles E. + aa es atieine Hat 
Immediate Past President: H. C. land, Edmonton. 
Vice-President: J. E. diecae Edmonton. 
General Secretary-Treasurer: John W. Barnett, oe 
at rg Miss Kate erm, Edmonton; Miss M. r, Calgary 
8. Brodie, Lethbridge; . M. Sullivan, Medicine Ean ities Ada ; 
Wright, Vegreville. 
SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Co., Edmonton 
LAW COMMITTEE H. C. Newland, John W. Barnett, Charles E. 
Peasley, J. E. Somerville. 
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EDITOR: H. C. Newland, M.A., LL.B., Edmonton. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary; J. T. Cuyler, Medi- 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA §.D. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 





RE RESOLUTIONS FOR THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 

Has ‘your local yet prepared resolutions to be passed at 
regular meeting to be sent up for consideration at the annual 
general meeting? There will be a great deal of work for locals 
to do during the next few months and we would therefore very 
strongly urge that the annual general meeting business should 
be well in hand before the end of January. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Resolved: That we, the members of the A.T.A., go on record 
as urging the members of the teaching profession to adhere to 
the Alliance minimum of $1200. We fully realize it to be easier 
to maintain the present rate of salary than to bring back the 
standard later.—Orion. 





Resolved: That, as in our opinion the snap judgment of a 
teacher and class-room by an inspector is not infallible, a report, 
in copy, of the one about to be furnished the school board, be 
placed in the hands of the teacher of the class inspected in time 
for approval or disapproval with reasons for complaint if any, 
before the report is forwarded to the board of that district. 

—Lethbridge. 


LOCALS MUST REPORT BEFORE DIVIDING ANNUAL 
MEMBERSHIP FEE 


The Provincial Executive have instructed the General Sec- 
retary to inform Locals who wish to avail themselves of the 
accommodation provided for dividing the annual membership 
fee, that they must inform the General Secretary-Treasurer that 
an amendment to the Local Alliance Constitution providing for 
such division has been duly passed. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Secretaries of Locals are earnestly requested to particularly 
stress the following: 

1. Fees collected in the early part of the year (Easter to 
Midsummer) assist materially in enabling the Provincial organ- 
ization to finance during the most difficult period of the year. 

2. The usual time for changing schools is at Midsummer 
and teachers who have signed their applications previously to 
that time will not have to be again located. 

3. All NEW members will have their certificates of mem- 
bership dated ONE YEAR FROM THE DATE OF APPLICA- 
TION. This means that all future fees will carry new members 
for twelve months and that members joining for the first time 
from now will no longer be nominally in arrear after Easter 
as has been the case heretofore. A full year’s membership will 
be given for a year’s fee. 

4. The fees remain the same as for the past year. 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 
Dues to to The A.T.A. 


Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
@) Uae Ge ...................... $ 5.00 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000...... 7.00 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500...... 9.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ........................ 10.00 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 
year.- A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 

Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


MEMBERSHIP FEES FOR CURRENT YEAR, ENDING 

EASTER, 1923 

Will local secretaries please concentrate on the collection 

of fees? Many who were members last year have not remitted 

their fees for the current year. All those who have not paid 

by December 31 will TECHNICALLY be members no longer; 

in any case it will be necessary to take their names off the 
mailing list of the ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine.’’ 


CRITICISM OF NEW COURSE OF STUDIES FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The, Executive is having prepared a questionnaire on every 
subject in the New Course of Studies. Each questionnaire will 
be published in the ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine’’ so that all members will 
be supplied with a copy and be able to come to the meetings 
prepared to express their opinions on this all-important profes- 
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sional matter. The questionnaire will give a general direction 
to the discussion of local groups of teachers and will provide as 
simple a means as possible of arriving at the majority opinion 
of the teachers throughout the Province with respect to each 
subject. 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 












































Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
BARONS Miss C. M. Ingraham, Barons. 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 

BASSANO Mrs. Bell 
BEISEKER. ..........-.....-.------..-- D. Gallagher 
BLUEGRASS. Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 
CALGARY NORMAL.......... Mr. Miller 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ Mr. F. C. Ward, 923 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Miss K.- McKellar, 225 25 Ave. N.E. 
CAMROSE Miss L. Lang 
CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 
I i incosisissncnndteaaies F. L. Tilson 
CLARESHOLM ..................... W. L. Irvine 
CLIVE Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE....._...... aeseeeeeee GOO. McMeekin 
CONSORT C. G. Nimmons 
CROWS NEST ..................... Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DIDSBURY ..........---------------0- Principal of Public School. 
DONALDA 0 Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 

T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
ee Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 
EDMONTON HIGH ............ Mr. R. L. Mattern, M.A., Strathcona 


High School. 
EDMONTON NORMAL.......Miss Harding 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Wellesley Fraser, Parkdale School. 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 
EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 
ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 
ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 











FERINTOSH Mr. D. G. McLean, Ferintosh. 
FORT SASKATCHEWAN Jno. Kelly, R. R. No. 1, Fort 





























or JOSEPHBURGH. Saskatchewan 

ee Miss A. H. Noble. 

CRAIN ssiscssiicicncchectiesed Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

HANNA Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 

DRIER. tactincoccaacaeee Miss P. Marryatt, Hardisty. 

BERET TRE WTEDD nnccscccsinsviecnornees Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

HILLCREST ....................... ..Miss B. C. Sellon 

INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

ISLAY Miss G. H. Marois, Islay. 

JENNER. Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 

LACOMBE Miss G. Inkster 

pS, Pe are Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LEDUC Miss C. D. Inkster, Leduc. 

PP i | nee: Miss Jean Jackson, 1236 6th Avenue 
South, Lethbridge. 

LOYALIST. C. Scarborough 

MAGRATH Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 





MEDICINE HAT PUBLICMiss D. L. Field, 488 9th Street 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 






































High School. 
MILLET E. Anderson 
|_| John Paul, Monitor 
MUNDARE Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
TINIE. cucsisrsontnesnoresenccundicad Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
OKOTOKS Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
ORION. Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 
eA IO insane intcesnsnssnenpe Mr. H. D. Weaver, Raymond. 
REDCLIFF Mr. H. O. Klinck, Redcliff. 
RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
RIMBEY Mr. Mauson. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PK..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SMOKY LAKE. .................... Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 
cl ETS Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING. M. Campbell, Stirling. 
Brome FuAIM ............5.. Mr. C. E. Clarke, Stony Plain. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 
gene Mr. Thos. Baillie, Suffield. 
TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THREE HILLS .................... Miss Francis E. Knight, Three Hills. 
TOFIELD Miss McNeill 





A. E. Warren, Trochu 

James McCrea, Vegreville. 

E. J. Kibblewhite, Vermilion. 
I. Davis, Veteran 

Miss G. Gallagher. 

Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 

















WASEKATENAU Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 





PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
ARROWOOD.......................... Miss McDonald, Arrowood 














BROOKS. Mr. Bailey, Brooks 
CESSFORD Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS Miss Smith, Duchess 
ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY. Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 





ATHABASCA ...................... Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 





Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Berember Meeting of Provincial Executive 


a 





If1i December meeting of the Provincial Execu- 
Tw was held in the Commercial High School, 
Calgary, on December 29 and 30. The following 
were present: President Peasley, Vice-President Som- 
erville, District Representatives Miss Tier, Miss Wright 
and W.S. Brodie; and the General Secretary-Treasurer. 


It was decided that Locals who wish to avail them- 
selves of the accommodation to divide the Annual 
Membership Fee must inform the General Seecretary- 
Treasurer that an amendment to the Local Alliance 
Constitution providing for such division has been duly 
passed. 


The following were appointed to represent the Al- 
liance as fraternal delegates: Alberta Trustees’ Con- 
vention, Mr. Frank Speakman, Calgary; Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labor, President Peasley. It was decided to 
invite the following organizations to send fraternal 
delegates to the next Annual General Meeting of the 
Alliance: Edmonton School Board, United Farmers of 
Alberta, U.F.W.A., Alberta Federation of Labor, Al- 
berta Civil Servants’ Association, Alberta Trustees’ As- 
sociation, Alberta School Inspectors’ Association. 


LARGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP REPORTED 


The General Secretary-Treasurer’s report for the 
period ending Dec. 20 was received with expressions of 
satisfaction. It showed the finances to be in a healthy 
condition; that there were 569 new members admitted 
during the year and that fees were paid by 169 more 
members than at the same time last year. 


A letter was read from the President of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation in reply to one from the 
General Secretary-Treasurer to him, pressing for action 
on the Saskatcon Resolution with respect to collection 
of funds for New Westminster, Edmonton, Moose Jaw 
and Brandon. The action of the General Secretary- 
Treasurer was approved and he was authorized to ‘‘con- 
tinue pressing.’”’ 


Ti connection with the report of the Law Committee 
several important matters arose. It was decided that 
‘‘no action’’ be taken at the present time to place the 
Castor School Board in good standing. 


The very numerous cases of teachers whose salary 
has not been paid by school boards. was discussed, and 
the seriousness of the situation fully appreciated. It 
was decided that the Minister of Education be petition- 
ed immediately with a view to providing :— 

1. That the salary of the teacher be the first call on 
the assets of a school board. 

2. That the longest outstanding debt for salary 
overdue be met first by the school board. 

3. That a school board be obligated, on request by 
a teacher seeking employment, to render a statement 
of their financial condition. 

4. That no grant be paid to a school- board until 
such time as the teacher’s claim for unpaid salary, as 
expressed in the declaration of oath, has been adjusted. 


CONFERENCE ARRANGED BETWEEN ALLIANCE AND 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The Executive appointed a committee as follows to 

meet with the Minister of Education and officials of the 





Department for the purpose of discussing several out- 
standing questions which have been under considera- 
tion for some -time: President Peasley, Vice-President 
Somerville, Past-President Newland, Miss Wright, Miss 
Chegwin and the General Secretary-Treasurer. The 
meeting has been arranged to take place on January 
13 at the Parliament Building, Edmonton, and will dis- 
cuss: 

1. Questions arising from the Johnston vs. McEwan 
judgment given in the Alberta Appeal Court; 

2. Payment of the salary of a teacher; 

3. The Board of Conciliation; 

4. Methods of Inspection and delivery of Report; 

5. Teacher Representation on School Boards; 

6. Appointment of an A.T.A. Representative on the 
University Matriculation and High School Examina- 
tions Board; 

7. The making of the days of Easter week statutory 
holidays; 

8. A pensions scheme for Alberta teachers; 

9. Employment of ‘‘permit’’ teachers; 

10. The standing and admission of Normal School 
Students ; 

11. The Departmental Employment Bureau—notifi- 
cation of applicants as to where a dispute exists; 

12. Revision of the Publie School Curriculum. 


Miss M. B.Tier and Vice-President Somerville were 
nominated to succeed Messrs. Stanley and Scott on the 
Board of Directors of the A. T. A. Magazine. 


The Executive heartily endorsed the idea of an 
A.T.A. Institute and authorized the committee meeting 
with the Department to deal with this matter also, and 
report back to the Executive. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that this department be organized along similar 
lines to that of the A.7T.A. Magazine — a Board of 
Directors responsible to the Provincial Executive. The 
committee requested that Mr. Newland prepare a draft 
of the suggested articles of incorporation. 


Certain members who have been proven guilty of 
the ‘‘Code of Honor’’ were suspended until such time 
as they have satisfied the Grievance Committee of the 
Allianee. 


The Executive accepted the suggestion of the 
Executive of the Alberta Educational Association to 
take charge of two half-day sessions during the Easter 
Convention for the purpose of enabling the A.E.A. to 
avail themselves of the information and reports of the 
A.T.A. on the Curriculum question. The A.E.A. Execu- 
tive feel that they have not the necessary information 
nor the machinery at their disopsal to deal with this 


matter. 


The remainder of the meeting was taken up with 
the making of arrangements for the next Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. P. B. Rose, Commercial Specialist of the 
Strathcona High School, and M. J. Hilton, of the Ed- 
monton Technical School, were appointed official audi- 
tors of the Alliance. 
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Offers by Correspondence 


Grades IX, X, XI, XII of the High 
School Course 


— also — 


Full Matriculation to the University of Alberta 


These courses are prepared by University 
graduates who are actually teaching these sub- 
jects in the High Schools of the Province. These 
experienced specialists will read, correct and 
grade your answer papers. 





an 7 


Are you not vitally interested in obtaining 
your First Class Teacher’s Certificate, 
and at the same time receiving full 
first year standing at the University of 
Alberta? 

Teachers! We can supply you with the 
subject matter for any subject in any 
grade. Let us send you a sample lesson. 


L J 











For complete information regarding our sys- 
tem, the personnel of staff and fees, write 


F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alberta College North, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Doral News 


CALGARY 


A second of a series of extension lectures was de- 
livered to the Calgary High School Teachers’ Alliance 
in the Board of Trade Rooms on Friday, December 15. 

Doctor Boyle, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, 
from the Alberta University, was the speaker, and 
handled the subject ‘‘Radio’’ in a very interesting and 
instructive manner. Dr. Boyle had delivered an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Relation of Science to Business’’ to the 
members of the Board of Trade at a luncheon on Fri- 
day, and the second address in the evening proved to 
the Calgary public the Doctor’s versatility in up-to- 
date subjects. The speaker won the admiration of his 
hearers, and will be sure of a hearty welcome at any 
future visits to the metropolis of Alberta. The audience 
was reminded that Radio is just in its infancy, and by 
illustrations of the simplest arrangements, the Doctor 
explained the method of transmitting sound, and the 
developments from the investigations of Marconi, and 
the discoveries of Hertz. With the limited time at his 
disposal, the speaker was able only to outline the 
system. 

An interesting discussion followed the address, and 
the Radio fans in the audience had many points of 
difficulty cleared up. 

An increased attendance marked the second of the 
series, and the Executive believe that more frequent 
meetings will be possible another term. 

The Calgary School Board have renewed the ar- 
rangement whereby representatives may sit at the 
School Board meetings. Much good has already re- 
sulted from this arrangement, and the teachers believe 
that a continuance of this will result in a clearer and 
better understanding between teacher and School 
Board. 

The High School Local feel very much indebted to 
Mr. J. A. Ferguson for his untiring interest in their 
behalf at the School Board sessions. 

The Sick Pay Committee have held a number of 
meetings and an agreement is being considered that 
will be more satisfactory to all concerned. The Accu- 
mulative Policy is regarded as a necessary and feasible 
step in the right direction. 

Plans are being made for the social evening to be 
held in January, and the Committee are working hard 
on the proposition, so that the New Year ought to be 
ushered in with great possibilities for the success of 
the Alliance in Calgary. 











Manitoba Teachers’ Kederation 


IS HE ‘‘PEEVED’’? WE’LL SAY HE IS! 


Brandon, Man. (No date; posted June 25) 
Marshall : 

You and your d d Federation had best get out 
and keep out of Brandon. We'll get you yet, and get - 
you good and plenty, if it takes years to do it. You 
are pretty smooth in your articles and so-called news- 
paper contributions, but are now known; and good 
teachers and sensible citizens repudiate you, you tiger, 
you d——d nuisance. You are blocking us at the Ad- 
visory Board, that old women’s society, but we’ll get 
you. So beware! BRANDON CITIZEN 
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R.R. No. 1, New Westminster, B.C., Dee. 22, 1922 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 


It is about time that I notified you that at present I 
am not actively engaged in the teaching profession. My 
second experiment could not be termed exactly suc- 
cessful, though it was under very trying conditions, 
such as enrollment of 65, foreign school, poor building, 
worse equipment, ete. I worked my head off, averag- 
ing one and a half hours more class teaching than the 
regular hours, and did everything I could to serve the 
district, only to find at the end of the year that they 
had an understanding with the previous.teacher, a 
~ ““nermit,’’? who had been compelled to attend Normal. 
This ‘‘understanding’’ was in effect a promise to re- 
engage her after she had Normalled, but it was to 
be kept quiet because it might prevent the district’s se- 
curing a qualified teacher in her absence. 

On the last Monday in June the trustees realized 
that I was on one end of a self-renewing contract, so 
they met and summoned me before a _ self-composed 
jury. All the dirty scandalous things they charged me 
with (ranging from the ridiculous to the criminal) ecan- 
not be written down. As an example, it was stated 
that I had the habit of swearing. When sifted down 
this was the sentence: ‘‘Sancta Maria speed us,’’ from 
the lesson in the third reader, ‘‘ Walker of the Snows.”’ 
This shows that they were hard put to it for an excuse 
for serving notice, and Inspector Brooks will readily 
testify that there was absolutely no foundation in any- 
thing that was brought forward. I had been the first of 
a half-dozen teachers to report children attending the 
German school, ‘‘St. Matthew’s,’’ that was ordered 
suppressed by the Department, and the people were 
sore accordingly. 

The whole affair made me so sick that I concluded 
that I could be better suited in some other more con- 
genial occupation and from what I have heard from 
that district since I cannot afford to teach there either. 
I like teachers, but not teaching, and when I have a 
dollar to spare I shall forward it for the A. T. A. Maga- 
sine.’ This will enable me to follow up the trend of 
events over there. I am sorry that cash is too scarce 
now, but I will attend to it as soon as I ean. 

As my opinions regarding the teaching profession 
are everything else but friendly to it—the profession, 
that is, and not the people engaged in it—I shall -en- 
deavor to remain out of it as long as possible. 

Yours truly, 
A. C. MEnaau. 


Pibroch P.O., Alta., Dee. 21, 1922 


Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., Edmonton. 

I received a reminder of the fact that my dues for 
1922 have not been paid. This is entirely due to the 
fact that I have not been teaching this year. I did not 
wish to teach the first term, and in July had a letter 
from a school in reply to an application notifying me 
that it had been accepted, and that I was expected to 
begin Sept. 1. I answered ratifying my application. I 
refused three local offers after this, but my sense of 
honor was too strained, as I found when I journeyed 
to take charge of my school. Another teacher was 


already there. When I get a school, and I hope to get 
one as soon as possible, I shall remit my dues for the 
current year. 


If I were not ‘‘broke’’ I should do so 





- ing bow-bows. 


now, as I believe most firmly in organization and am 
convinced that without a strong Organization of the 
teachers the schools of Alberta will go to the everlast- 
I shall remit as soon as I get a job. 
Wishing the Alliance a prosperous New Year, 
Sineeerly yours, 
J. E. CAMPBELL. 
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The Editor, A. T. A. Magazine 

Dear Sir: The report in your November number en- 
titled ‘‘ Principal of Edmonton Normal School Retires,’’ 
and ‘‘Law and Order’s”’ letter in the December maga- 
zine appeal to me as being worth further comment. 

It seems to me, sir, that the first reveals little be- 
yond that a quarrel between the ‘‘boss’’ and the 
‘‘underling’’ had developed, with the usual and certain 
result that the bottom dog went to the wall. When 
will we all realize that ‘‘the king can do no wrong’’ 
must be part of the intellectual make-up of the loyal 
subject? What is the use of ‘‘kicking’’? It gets no- 
where, for our educational traditions and upbringing 
are too strong for us. Let us face thc situation frankly 
and recognize that when the blow falls on somebody 
else’s back only the underling concerned need squirm 
and it behooves all others to run to cover when a like 
danger threatens us. Had the Principal of the Edmon- 
ton Normal School, instead of having the courage of his 
convictions, and coming out into the open to fight for 
the sake of principle, merely accepted the situation and 
bowed to the inevitable, no more would have been heard 
of the matter. A mild expression of disapproval at 
being humiliated by his superiors would have saved 
himself, and his staff to a lesser degree, from a severe 
eastigation. Why should he be so ‘‘fussy’’ over such a 
trifle as himself or his staff being ‘‘made fools of’’? 
Did not they all bring it upon themselves? They unani- 
mously decided to allow the student no credit for ten 
wasted weeks in 1920, thereby making themselves 
judges, rather than witnesses or time-servers, in the 
Normal School administrative work. Perhaps the 
A.T-A. virus, Magistri neque Servi, has subconsciously 
entered the blood of the Normal School instructors. 
Faugh! What’s the good of that! See! The Deputy 
Minister is reported to have said that ‘‘the Department 
is the authority which says what any aspirant to teach 
in this Province must do before he can teach,’’ and 
the Minister gives the definite ruling that ‘‘ All students 
are directly admitted by the Department,’’ which is 
amplified by the Deputy when he says, ‘“‘Every 
student’s admission is definitely decided by the officials 
of the Department’’ (presumably Normal School staffs 
are not included in the term official), ‘‘and he is offi- 
cially informed of his eligibility to do so.”’ If the 
Normal School staff did not know these things then 
they must be judged inefficient in that they committed 
themselves before finding out what were their powers. 

If I were Minister of Education or Deputy Minister, 
I would allow no one to arrogate to himself the right to 
exercise powers conferred on me alone. No, sir! I 
would just put such an upstart where he belonged. The 
Principal and Staff of the Edmonton Normal School 
just asked for what they received and so endeth the 
tale. Perhaps members of the staff will be less as- 
sertive in the future; and the new Principal, whoever 
he may be, will walk warily lest a similar fate betide 
him, 


tee 
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Reading between the lines, it looks as if the Deputy 
Minister made the decision, and, as the Vegreville 
Observer puts it, the Minister merely ‘‘signed on the 
dotted line.’”’ 
A Minister of Education cannot be expected to override 
the decisions of officials whose experience is so long 
and varied in the administrative work of his depart- 
ment. Granted that he must accept final responsibility, 
any reasonably-minded person surely must see a man 
cannot assume office and after a few short months be 
so conversant with every detail of the administration 
as to warrant his deciding matters of detail such as 
this, or to over-ride decisions already made by his trust- 
ed advisers. Besides, you know, discipline must be 
maintained. 

In paragraph 8 of the report two very pertinent 
questions are raised by the staff: 

(1) Can the Minister of Education legally overrule the de- 
cisions of the Normal School Staff in matters of internal ad- 
ministration? 

(2) Are not the Normal School Staff finally responsible for 
passing the students and rating their degree of proficiency? 

The Minister and Deputy-Minister show that the 
answer to the first query is emphatically ‘‘Yes.’’ The 
second question—well, I hardly understand why the 
Staff should make themselves look ridiculous by put- 
ting it. Does the question mean to imply that ‘‘passing 
the students”’ is a really serious and deliberate business 
and that ‘‘degree of proficiency’’ is taken into consid- 
eration at all when ‘‘passing the students”’ takes place? 
Sir, what is the use of creating arguments merely for 
the sake of academic debate? How many students have 
been ‘‘plucked’’ during recent years? Most informed 
persons have come to look upon the Normal School as 
a kind of automatic slot machine—put in your time and 
out comes your professional certificate. What has 
‘“degree of proficiency’’ to do with it? If it were cus- 
tomary to ‘‘pluck’’ incompetent, lazy or unsuitable 
prospective teachers, how would these students pay 
back the Government loan? Would not the plucking of 
a loan (or lone) student establish a precedent endanger- 
ing public funds? What a ridiculous suggestion! 
Again, if unsuitable students were refused standing it 
would not prevent them teaching. They could get a 
““nermit’’ anyway, and it would lessen the number of 
available qualified (save the name!) teachers. Rural 
trustees have been known to argue that experience has 
shown a ‘‘permit’’ teacher to be more efficient than a 
Normal School graduate. Just so, sir; and in some 
eases they are not far wrong. The policy of allowing 
round pegs to remain in square holes, this certainty of 
being able to obtain a full certificate of qualification 
merely by putting in time at Normal—gives such people 
just the handle they want to use against teachers in 
general and keep the_‘‘lid’’ tight down on teachers’ 
salaries. But a change in policy is hardly to be ex- 
pected. Cui bono? It would be such a beastly unpopu- 
Jar move and lose considerable rural support to take 
away from a certain type of trustee the one effective 
argument against the employment of permit teachers. 
‘‘Heigh ho!’’ as ‘‘Bogus Nip’’ might say, ‘‘pass the 
prunes, Jasper.’’ What’s the good of anyfink? Why, 
nofink. 

My intellectual bent is mathematical and I am there- 
fore somewhat inquisitive as to what proportion of the 
credit allowed to the student in question was given 
for suecess as a teacher. This student had received a 
favorable report from the Inspector, after serving six 
rionths as a ‘‘permit teacher,’’ and the Deputy Minister 
says this was taken into consideration in fixing the 
amount of credit given. Now, if x be the number of 


There should be nothing amazing in this.” 


weeks’ credit for six months’ experience as a ‘‘permit’’ 
teacher, personal connections and other influences elim- 
inated, how many weeks’ credit would be given for y 
times six weeks served by another ‘‘permit’’ teacher. 
Would the credit given be xy weeks? If so, where xy 
amounts to 33 weeks or more (33 weeks being the regu- 
lation length of the Normal School training term), 
would a full certificate be granted and attendance at 
the Normal School be excused? I would like this ques- 
tion solved, not that I am suggesting that ‘‘sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.’’ 

“‘Law and Order’’ desires that regulations or 
statutes be framed which would cover all cases, 
so that no judicial functions be left to the Depart- 
ment. Would ‘‘Law and Order’’ expect that a 
rigid and exacting adherence to clear-cut statutes 
would be adopted by those who do not enforce such ad- 
herence when supervising local school board adminis- 
tration? It seems to me, sir, that those sections of the 
School Ordinance which are most definite and easily 
understandable are those most flagrantly violated, e.g., 
the appointment of the teacher by school boards; the 
engagement or hiring of unqualified teachers; the ac- 
ceptance of positions by unqualified teachers, ete., etc. 
But never a prosecution is ordered or any penalty in- 
flicted, not even is the grant withheld. What is the use 
of having any more ‘‘élear-cut statutes’’? I am very 
much afraid ‘‘Law and Order’’ has never carefully 
read the Ordinance, or he would not plead that ‘‘there 
should be a clear statement in the form of a statute, 
telling whose discretion is to be used,’’ and that ‘‘this 
statement should be literal and not figurative.’’ Well, 
well! Has ‘‘Law and Order’’ not casually noticed that 
phrases like the following abound in every part of the 
Ordinance like currants in a rich cake: ‘‘except on the 
order of the Minister,’’ ‘‘may appeal to the Minister,”’ 
‘‘the Minister may appoint,’’ and a host of others? Are 
not these powers stated literally and not figurately? 
This democratic system of educational administration 
places very absolute powers in the hands of the elected 
and duly appointed representative of the people, 
powers which are sufficient to make a modest man 
blanch with anxiety at the responsibilities of his office. 
It means, however, that the inner ring of senior officials 
of the Department of Education, who are the advisers 
and deciders for the Minister, constitute a very fine 
beauroeracy. ‘‘Law and Order”’ evidently, does not 
apprehend the psychology of officialdom or he would 
see the futility of advocating a curtailment of their 
powers. 

‘TZ,’ etat c’est moi,’’ said Louis XIV., and things 
held together somehow. Louis was human, and so are 
the persons in control of the Department of Education. 
I suppose that human nature is the same now as in the 
time of Louis XIV., and that situations are normal or 
abnormal,—i.e., cases coming within the scope of the 
statutes, or special cases requiring individual consider- 
ation—merely as the supreme authority decided they 
should be. Don’t go too far with that slumbering 
giant, Publie Opinion, but make the individual toe the 
line. Personal prejudices against individuals unknown 
or unpleasing, and concessions to the successful cour- 
tiers were ever emanations from mighty ‘‘humans.”’ 
‘‘Law and Order’’ should take all these things into 
consideration before advocating educational reform of 
the kind suggested. 

‘‘The old order changeth and giveth place to new”’ 
can never apply to educational problems in Alberta. 

Yours, not in a quandary, 
CyYNIcUus. 
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@uestionnaires on the New Course of Studies for Public Schools 





HE New Course of Studies for Public Schools has been placed in the hands of the teachers for a ‘‘try-out’’ of 
"Tx year. It is the desire of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to obtain the views of the teaching body of the 

Province upon the New Course. To that end, the Alliance is issuing from time to time questionnaires to stim- 
ulate and give uniform discussion and consideration to the various points that have arisen in the actual application 
of the Course. ' 

Each questionnaire has been prepared on behalf of the Alliance by a committee of teachers generally recognized 
as being specially equipped and qualified for the particular task. At the same time it is not the intention of the 
Alliance to cireumscribe the discussion—far from it. While any and all criticisms that the teachers may offer are 
desired, Locals are asked to give consideration and replies to the questions asked, if no more, and each Local is 
urged to hold frequent meetings with all teachers in the district present if possible, to formulate replies to the 
questions asked at least, and to mail immediately to the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

When all replies have been received it is the purpose of the Alliance to appoint a committee representative of 
the teachers of the whole Province—city, town, village, rural—to erystallize these reports into one which will repre- 
sent the majority opinion of the teaching body of the Province. This report will be placed in the hands of duly 
appointed representatives of the A.T.A. to present to the Department of Education the views of the teachers of 


Alberta, when the New Course of Studies for Public Schools is under final revision. 

Replies to the questions will be most useful if reasons for opinions are submitted wherever possible. Actual 
facts and figures taken from class-room experience are criteria of first importance. Policies followed by school 
systems elsewhere, together with degree of success and opinions of recognized leading educators specializing in the 


particular field, also constitute evidence of weight. 


The consideration of this course of study is the most serious purely professional question that has been pre- 
sented to the teachers of any provinee, and it is confidently anticipated that Alberta teachers will react with energy 
and enthusiasm to this obligation. Members attending Local meetings are urged to bring with them their copy of 


- the A.T.A. Magazine which contains the questionnaire : intelligent discussion will be greatly facilitated thereby. 


Joun W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer. 











QUESTIONNAIRE ON GRAMMAR 
(Clear and frank answers requested) 

1. Have you taught English Grammar in (a) 
Graded, (b) Ungraded, (¢) Consolidated, (d) High 
Schools, and how long in each? 

2. Have you found that formal Grammar teaching 


in Elementary Schools has any general effect upon~ 


pupils’ speech and composition? 

3. Disregarding entirely your own success or other- 
wise in teaching this subject, does your experience 
among teachers and pupils indicate adequate results 
both in theory and practice for the time and effort 
spent in Elementary School grades? 

4. If your answer is negative to Question 3, what, 
in your opinion, are the causes for such poor return? 

5. Do you approve the grounds, stated in the New 
Course of Studies, upon which the content of grammar 
theory is curtailed; i.e., re its abstract character, and in 
favor of increased practice in correct use of the 
language? 

6. Should Elementary Schools be taught the subject 
before Grade VIII.? If so, at what earlier grade or 
grades and to what extent? 

7. What time allotment per week would you give 
in Grades VII and VIII. to (a) formal Grammar, and 
(b) systematic language practice (including detection 
and correction of errors) ? 

8. Do you consider the New Course vague as to in- 
tended content? If so, in what respects? 

9. Does the New Course give sufficient groundwork 
m formal Grammar for High School entrance? If not, 





would you increase its content in Grades VII. and 
VIII. or leave it to High School treatment? 

10. You you think the classification of Pronouns 
into (a) personal and (b) impersonal sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes? If not, what additional subdivision 
would you suggest? 

11. Are the three simple tenses in Verbs sufficient 
knowledge of time inflection for Grade VIII. to meet 
requirements in detection and correction of general 
grammatical errors? 

12. Should the three principal parts of Verbs be re- 
quired in Grade VIII? 

13. What verb inflections do you think practically 
essential ? 

14. How many clauses in a sentence, and what type 
of extract would you consider suitable for detailed 
analysis in Grade VIII? 

15. What special difficulties, if any, other than 
those suggested in above queries, have you met in 
teaching the subject in ungraded schools? 

16. Do you think Lang’s Grammar a suitable text- 
book for Public School use? If not, what alterations 
cr additions for providing clearer theory and greater 
practice in application, would you suggest? 

17. What is your opinion of the combined Gram- 
mar and Composition test for Grade VIII. Depart- 
mental examinations? And. what proportion of total 
value would you allot to each of the two parts respec- 
tively ? 

18. Please note very shortly any other opinions or 
suggestions you have to offer on the subject of the 
teaching of formal Grammar in connection with the 
New Alberta Course. 
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SPEAKING OF ARISTROCACIES 


HENEVER there begins to be talk about our 
W need of an aristocracy, thoughtful people ex- 

perience an involuntary shudder. The word 
aristocracy has an unsavory past. Its latest guise is an 
‘‘aristocracy of brains,’’ sponsored by the president of 
Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Hopkins speaks very sensibly, decidedly to the 
point, and is careful to guard his pronouncement by 
saying that he does not mean that higher education 
should be restricted to any class defined by birth or by 
wealth, nor does he mean to confuse the ability to ac- 
quire other people’s ideas and to perform intellectual 
gymnastics with the ability to think independently. He 
does assert, however, that there is such a thing as an 
aristocracy of brains, made up of men intellectually 
alert, to whom the opportunities of higher education 
ought to be restricted, if democracy is to become a 
quality product rather than merely a quantity one, and 
if excellence is to displace the mediocrity toward which 
democracy has such a tendency to skid. 

Phidias had his Pericles, Virgil has Augustus, Dante 
his Can Grande, Michelangelo his Popes and Medicis, 
Goethe his Karl August, Beethoven his Grand Dukes, 
and even the Elizabethan poets had their ‘‘virgin 
queen.’’ There is no denying that the high spots of 
cultural achievement have largely been reached with 
the help of patronage from enlightened despots or 
aristocratic ruling classes. 

Yet not until this past century has mankind ever 
tried to raise the cultural level of the whole mass of 
the population, as our compulsory attendance at public 
schools attempts to do. In earlier ages the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the masses were taken for granted. 
It was even supposed necessary for the maintenance of 
any cultural life at all, since, if you did not have slaves 
and serfs, who would do the heavy work? We still 
have serfs, but at least we teach them to read and 
write. 

Democracy (at least so much of it as we have) 
attempts to raise the level of the mass intelligence cer- 
tainly to the estate of grammar school training. It does 
this knowing that it is necessary for the successful 
operation of a political-democratic form of government. 
This undertaking is relatively new in the world: it is 
a thunderingly difficult enterprise: and we are only 
learning how to do it as we go. Naturally we only 
make a part-way success of it. 

Our principal difficulty is this: Our mass education 
has to train millions of youngsters. Obliged to train 
them in bulk, we end by making them all very much 
alike, in speech, clothes, manners, information and ways 
of thinking. Their brains are a series of ‘‘stand- 
ardized quantity production.’’ Now progress is not 
furthered by people being as much as possible alike. It 
is furthered by their being different, being individual, 
being themselves. ‘‘All progress,’’ says Spencer, ‘‘is 
differentiation.’’ This quantity system of mass-educa- 
tion stifles individuality. It is true, democracy requires 
mass-education; but it also requires something more 
—the independent thought, speech, and action of highly 
individualistic people; and this requirement in our 
educational system we have yet to meet, and must meet. 
A good deal of the mediocrity that we complain of and 
that shames us in the social and intellectual life of this 


American democracy is explained, though not excused, 
by our educational system having only reached a half- 
way house on its pilgrimage. 

As for saying that too many men are going to col- 
lege, and that the colleges can only accommodate a 
limited number, what is that but inviting an enormous 
extension of State universities (not always the most 
suecessful kind) by a Nation which has shown abund- 
ant willingness to dig down into its pocket for popular 
education? For the decision as to who is and is not 
worthy of higher education is like the lethal chamber 
for ineurables: an excellent project—auntil it comes to 
deciding who shall do the choosing, and how. 

All talk of an ‘‘aristocracy of brains’’ remains 
necessarily superficial. For higher education trains, 
and must train, mainly the conscious intelligence. But 
there is something that goes higher and deeper than 
conscious intelligence — too high and too deep for 
measuring—and that is personality. Beyond the con- 
scious intelligence which education can discipline lies 
the something greater, which we call character. It is 
no respecter of birth, money, environment, intellectual 
agility or cultural training. It is the only winner in 
the race which ends only with life, and the age of high 
school and college is usually too early to decide who 
has it or has it not. Yet its value to the community 
can be greatly enhanced by higher education. How can 
we pick and choose? Can we pick and choose? 

When educators, even the best of them, talk of an 
aristrocracy of brains, and talk very wisely, too, I think 
of certain men and women, some schooled, some un- 
schooled, who never could qualify for any such aris- 
tocracy as yet envisaged, and yet whose worth, and 
excellence, and education, and intelligence, and char- 
acter, and personality put the idea of an aristocracy of 
brains to shame. 

—‘Unele Dudley,’’ in The Boston Globe. 


EQUALITY IN THEORY 


Mr. Herbert Hoover deems it necessary to combat 
the error that all men are equal in ability, character 
and intelligence. It is doubtful if the error is very 
widespread in the United States. Black men are not 
regarded as the equals of whites, and attempts at as- 
serting such equality are apt to be met by violence. 
Poor men are not treated as equals of the rich. Claims 
to superiority are founded on birth and ancestry, and 
there are aristocratic circles into which even wealth 
finds it difficult to penetrate. Equality is asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence, but the context shows 
that what is meant is equality of rights, to be secured 
by. Governments ‘‘deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ Even this ideal has not been 
realized. Influences that are far from democratic, such 
as political bossism and the power of wealth, are 
brought to bear upon governing bodies. 

The thing to be desired is equality of opportunity, 
and the full development of every individual to the 
utmost of his natural powers. That can hardly be said 
to exist in the United States. The idea of boundless 
resources awaiting development has vanished. Nearly 
all the available farming land has been taken up, and 
much of it is worked by tenants. The mirgs and most 
of the forests are in private hands. The gulf between 
rich and poor is as great as in Europe, though both rich 
and poor are better off than in the stricken continent 
across the sea. Nothing is less needed than preaching 
against the doctrine of equality. 

Mr. Hoover believes that progress must come from 
the individual, not from the crowd. ‘‘The crowd, in- 
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deed, has no mind of its own. It feels rather than 
thinks. The crowd is credulous; it destroys, it con- 
sumes, it hates and it dreams—but it never builds. 

The mob functions only in a world of emotion. The 
demagoge feeds on mob emotions, and his leadership is 
the leadership of emotion, not the leadership of intel- 
leet and progress.’’ 

There is an element of truth in this, but the lesson 
is not that the people as a whole are incapable of in- 
telligent thinking, and must be led by a few superior 
persons. The need is for more independent and 
original thinking by all, more tolerance of minorities, a 
more open mind toward new ideas, less standardization 
of opinion, less enforcement of uniformity by prevail- 
ing opinion and sentiment.—Toronto Globe. 


CHEMISTRY WILL SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


Cambridge, Mass., Dee. 28.—His new and revolu- 
tionary theory of the chemistry of colloids was present- 
ed by Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, and formerly of the University of 
Chicago, this morning, at the conference of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Loeb started out as a biologist, but he might now 
be classed as a chemist, for he believes that the pro- 
cesses of life taking place in the protoplasm can be ex- 
plained by the application of chemical and physical 
principles. He has shown that even the complex jelly- 
like compounds called colloids, which make up the mass 
of plants and animals, can be considered as simple 
acids, and bases, according to the electrical conduc- 
tivity of the cell sap. 

The secret of the origin of speech may be found in 
the tongueless skulls of ape-like man, was the opinion 
expressed this morning by Prof. Mark H. Liddell, of 
Purdue University. His investigations have shown a 
definite connection between known acoustic laws of 
resonance and the shape and structure of the mouth 
capacity. This connection, determined by new speech 
frequency measurements, justifies, Dr. Liddell believes, 
the assumption that speech came by slow functional 
development, determined by physical as well as psycho- 
logical laws. 

Prof. Liddell believes that communication by ges- 
ture and word may date from the time when man’s ape- 
like ancestors were no longer forced to protect them- 
selves by climbing, but began to move on level ground 
in a more or less erect position. This change in habit 
freed the highly developed arms and hands for other 
services and they began to use them to express their 
budding ideas. 

It is characteristic of apes, said the professor, that 
they make violent mouth movements and consequently 
mouth noises, in association with other bodily activi- 
ties. If aboriginal man retained and developed this 
monkey habit of mouthing, he would naturally asso- 
ciate mouth and vocal movements with hand gestures, 
and these mouth noises would tend to take on more or 
less constant forms, on account of the physical limita- 
tions of mouth resonance and constant association with 
hand gestures that already had a meaning. 

Observing that he was performing two acts where 
one would serve the purpose of communication, he 
would drop the hand gesture and substitute the vocal 
effort, as being the quickest and least tiring. Prehis- 
toric man would thus be safely launched upon his way 
to an intelligible vocal language. 

—Chicago Daily News. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS SUPPORT SUPERINTENDENT 


Political interference on the part of the Lundin- 
Thompson organization with the management and dis- 
cipline of Chicago’s Public Schools has been doubly 
condemned by the 7,000 or more school teachers. The 
amusement-park picnies for school children to which 
Mayor Thompson gives his name and the reported in- 
tention of Lundin-Thompson members of the School 
Board to oust Superintendent Mortenson in order to 
make room for an appointee politically more valuable 
to their masters have both been unqualifiedly disap- 
proved in votes of the teachers’ councils. 

The amusement-park picnics have been recognized 
by teachers from the beginning as harmful to the school 
children and to the work of the schools. Now, after 
investigating the effects of those picnics, the teachers 
report that the closing of schools in order that the 
pupils may take advantage of free transportation and 
free admission to an amusement park that offers little 
but sensational entertainment and that features various 
forms of gambling has been productive of nothing but 
bad results. Children who availed themselves of the 
opportunity witnessed or participated in events not 
calculated to elevate the juvenile mind, and some of 
them there learned and practiced petty forms of graft. 
None of them received any educational ideas that in 
the elast compensated them for the loss of their regular 
school work. 

On the question of supporting Mr. Mortenson 
against the board’s reported intention to remove him 
all of the thirty-two of the thirty-nine teachers’ coun- 
cils that voted expressed approval of the superinten- 
dent’s policies —Chicago Daily News. 


THE MYSTERY OF A SONNET 


A sonnet declared by Sir Edward Clarke, a former 
Attorney-General, in The Cornhill Magazine, to be, in 
substance if not in form, one of the finest in the Eng- 
lish language, was published anonymously nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, and it is only within 
the last two years that the material to determine the 
authorship has been revealed. The poem to which he 
refers reads as follows: 

Not all who seem to fail have failed indeed; 

Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain; 

For all our acts to many issues lead; 

And out of earnest purpose, pure and plain, 

Enforeed by honest toil of hand or brain, 

The Lord will fashion, in His own good time, 

(Be this the laborer’s proudly humble creed) 

Such ends as, to His wisdom, fitliest chime 

With His vast love’s eternal harmonies. 

There is no failure for the good and wise; 

What though thy seed should fall by the wayside 

And the birds snatch it—yet the birds are fed; 

Or they may bear it far across the tide 

To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 


The history of it is interesting. After the failure of 
the Chartist movement in 1848, a group known as 
Christian Socialists, including John M. Ludlow, Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley, founded 
a magazine called Politics for the People. Although it 
had a remarkable list of contributors it soon collapsed. 
The final number contained this sonnet, unsigned, un- 
owned, and almost unnoticed. It was attributed to 
Kingsley, to Prof. Conington, and to others, but Sir 
Edward Clarke thought from certain evidence that it 
was written by Archbishop Trench, who also was a con- 
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tributor to the magazine. Sir Edward, at a dinner 
given him on his retirement in 1914, and again in The 
Story of My Life, in 1918, quoted it as by Trench. But 
in October, 1920, he was informed by Sir Charles Brick- 
dale that there was reason to believe that it was writ- 
ten by his father, Matthew Inglett Brickdale, and Sir 
Edward, having sifted carefully all the evidence, con- 
cludes that the elder Brickdale really was the author. 

Sir Edward, however, points out that the poem has 
one grievous defect. After the line ‘‘There is no 
failure for the good and wise,’’ the reader feels a chill, 
and the splendor of. poetic promise fades away to noth- 
ing. He, therefore, has made a variation which, in- 
volving changes in only three words, yet maintains the 
high promise of the beginning: 

There is no failure for the good and brave; 

What though thy seed should fall by the wayside 

And the birds snatch it—yet the birds are fed; 

Or they shall bear it far across the wave, 

To give rich harvest after thou art dead. 

It is remarkable that such a production should 
come in an hour of inspiration from a-writer whose 
other poems show no touch of genius, but his ancestry 
supplies a plausible reason. Brickdale was a direct 
descendant of Sir John Fortescue, the great Lord Chief 
Justice of the fifteenth century, and was also collater- 
ally connected with that later Sir John Fortescue, the 
classical scholar, who was adviser and counsellor to 
Elizabeth. Some touch of the genius which had lain 
dormant for centuries flashed out in the sonnet by 
Brickdale—Toronto Globe. 


THE ‘‘INDIAN LULLABY’’ 

Belated recognition is paid to a rare spirit in Cana- 
dian literature and art by the publication of a small 
book of poems by Duncan McKellar. The work has 
been compiled by his brother and sister, and is made 
the more valuable by an introduction by his life-long 
imtimate friend, Peter McArthur. The two were as- 
sociated at school in Middlesex County and in literary 
and art ventures in Toronto and New York, until Mc- 


Kellar died in 1899 at the early age of 34. His contri- 


butions in prose and verse to the periodical press of his. 


time were largely topical, Mr. McArthur says, and 
passed with the themes that inspired them, but in the 
small collection now preserved there is a dash of fancy, 
as well as an understanding of the human heart, that 
will commend them to many readers. Sometimes there 
is a dialect and sometimes a bit of nature love. 

The delicate touch and faney of McKellar is well 
illustrated in ‘‘An Indian Lullaby,’’ which has been 
set to musie by Dr. A. S. Vogt and sung by the Men- 
delssohn Choir at many concerts. Dr. Vogt, in a letter 
to Miss McKellar, quoted by Mr. MeArthur, says the 
poem was first brought to his attention by his wife, who 
had clipped it from some newspaper, where it appeared 
anonymously. Unable to discover the author’s iden- 
tity, Dr. Vogt was still so impressed by the merit of the 
poem that he set it to music. The poem was first pub- 
lished in The Youth’s Companion a good many years 
ago, over Mr. MecKellar’s signature. ‘‘An Indian Lul- 
laby’’ is as follows: 


Sleep in thy forest bed, 

Where silent falls the tread 

On the needles, soft and deep, © 
Of the pine. 


Rest in thy perfect dream, 

Lulled by the falling stream 

And the long, long hushing-song 
Of the pine. 


Send, mighty Spirit kind, 

Send not the rushing wind, 

Send a gentle slumber song 
To the pine. 


Breath fragrant as the rose 
From the tasselled branches blows— 
Softly breathe upon my child, 
Mother pine. 
—Toronto Globe. 
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In the Supreme Court of Alberta, Appellate Division, 
Ruth E. Johnson vs. Trustees of McEwan School Dis- 
trict and A. J. Pestell. 


JUDGMENT OF THE HONOURABLE MR. Justice STUART. 


HE plaintiff is a school-teacher. She sues the de- 
"T tendant District for breach of a warranty of 

authority to employ her. Her action was dis- 
missed by the trial judge and she now appeals. 

The plaintiff in March, 1921, resided in Edmonton. 
On March Ist the defendant Board of Trustees met and 
passed these two resolutions: 

“‘Moved by J. B. Watt that Secretary-Treasurer ad- 
vertise for teacher and arrange agreement with teacher. 
Agreement as arranged by Secretary-Treasurer to be 
signed by teacher and Chairman before teaching com- 
mences. Carried.’’ 

“‘Moved by P. C. Pestell that salary of teacher not 
to exceed $1,200 per annum.’’ 

The plaintiff answered this advertisement by let- 
ter of March 9th and made an application for the 
school. She asked a salary of $1,200. On March 16th 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Pestell, prepared and signed a 


letter to the plaintiff in which he said: ‘‘I offer you 
the position at a salary you request, $1,200 per Ordin- 
ance.’’ “But his intention to post it was conditional. 
He lived some twelve miles from the post office and 
when he received the plaintiff’s offer he was also ex- 
pecting to hear from another teacher. He did hear 
from this other applicant and accepted her application. 
He went to Nanton to meet her and he was then sur- 
prised to receive a letter from the plaintiff indicating 
that she had actually received his letter of March 16th 
which he had not intended to post unless the other 
applicant failed him. The fact was that he had placed 
the letter among some others to be posted and that his 
wife had taken them and posted them all, the one to 
the plaintiff among them. He was therefore obliged to 
write to the plaintiff explaining the mistake and indi- 
eating that she could not be employed as teacher be- 
cause the other applicant had been accepted and had 
gone to work. 

The plaintiff complained rather bitterly because she 
said she had rejected another chance in the meantime 
and brought this action in consequence. 

From what was stated on the argument the plaintiff 
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and a certain Teachers’ Association to which she be- 
longs are very much concerned to know whether a 
Board of School Trustees is ai liberty, after their 
Secretary-Treasurer has sent such a letter as that of 
March 16 to a teacher, to assert that no binding con- 
tract has been made for a breach of which the district 
would be liable in damages. This, of course, is aside 
from the accidental and unintentional posting of the 
letter. 

One can easily see how, under our system of school 
organization and management, with boards of trustees 
scattered throughout the Provinee and school-teachers 
also residing everywhere in the Province, and with the 
boards each trying to get the most suitable teacher and 
each teacher trying to get the most suitable school, 
there must at times arise cireumstances in which on one 
side or the other or perhaps on both sides at once the 
second-best opportunity will be missed by an endeavor 
to seize the best. But these conditions must be faced 
on both sides. Probably‘a more frequent resort to the 
telephone and the telegraph rather than the post office 
would lessen the difficulty. 

However, we have merely to decide the law as we 
understand it. 

Under section 95, s.s. 17 of the School Ordinance, 
it is the duty of the board of trustees of a school dis- 
trict and the board is given power ‘‘to engage a teacher 
or teachers duly qualified under the regulations of the 
department to teach in the school or schools in its 
charge on such terms as it may deem expedient; the 
contract whereof shall be in writing and shall conform 
to the provisions of section 15 of this Ordinance and 
a certified copy of such contract shall forthwith be 
transmitted to the department.’’ 

Section 91 says: ‘‘No act or proceeding of any 
board shall be deemed valid or binding on any party 
which is not adopted at a regular or special meeting at 
which a quorum of the board is present.’’ 

Section 93 says: ‘‘All questions shall be submitted 
to the board on the motion of the chairman or any 
other trustee and no seconder shall be required.’’ 

Section 150 says: ‘‘A teacher shall not be engaged 
except under the authority of a resolution of the board 
passed at a regular or special meeting of the board.’’ 

Section 151 says: ‘‘The contract entered into shall 
be in the form prescribed by the Minister and such 
form may be altered or amended as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the contracting parties provided always 
that such alterations or amendments shall be subject 
to the approval of the Minister.’’ 

Section 152 says: ‘‘The contract shall be deemed 
valid and binding if signed by the teacher and by the 
chairman on behalf of the board.’’ 

In my opinion it is clear from this legislation that 
it was never intended that the ‘‘contract in writing’’ 
should consist of correspondence which is possible, for 
example, under the Statute of Frauds. I think it was 
the intention of the Legislature, and that the intention 
is clearly indicated, that the ‘‘contract in writing’’ 
must be a formal one. And I think that the correspon- 
dence which passed, even if it had been intentional, 
must be considered as having been conducted upon the 
understanding that to reach a finally binding agree- 
ment the Ordinance would have to be complied with. 
I do not rest this solely upon séction 152, which is open, 
no doubt, to the interpretation that it was only in- 
tended to dispense with the necessity of the seal of the 
board, which of course it does. But reading all the 
sections together, I think it is quite plain that, so long 
at least as the contract remains purely executory, i.e., 





not carried out in fact by the teacher going on and 
teaching with the consent and approval of the trustees, 
it is intended by the Ordinance that it must be put 
into writing in a formal manner before it is binding on 
the parties. Both teachers and boards if they under- 
stand this clearly, as I think they ought, will doubtless 
govern themselves accordingly and take greater pre- 
caution to see that misunderstandings do not occur. 

But there is something more. The engagement of 
a teacher is prebably, almost certainly, the most im- 
portant function of the board of trustees. The whole 
scheme of organization, taxation and election leads up 
to the chief purpose to be attained: viz., to get the 
children taught by a competent teacher. The Ordi- 
nance in the sections quoted preseribes the manner in 
which the board is to operate and the purpose of sev- 
eral of the sections is to insist upon full consultation 
and advice by the members of the board on all ques- 
tions and upon their decisions and actions being made 
and taken as a body so consulting and advising to- 
gether. 

As Lord Bramwell said in Young v. Leamington, 8 
A. C. 528: ‘‘The Legislature has made provisions for 
the protection of ratepayers, shareholders and others 
who must act through the agency of a representative 
body by requiring the observance of certain solemni- 
ties and formalities which involve deliberation and 
reflection.’’ 

Upon no other question should this be insisted upon 
more stringently than in the selection of a teacher. For 
this reason I think the resolution on March Ist, if it was 
intended thereby to leave the whole matter to Pestell, 
who was not even a member of the Board, to deal with 
in his discretion, and to give him authority to make a 
final contract, was exceedingly improper and quite be- 
yond the power of the Board, as well as a failure of 
duty. Possibly the members of the Board intended to 
retain the final decision in themselves, but the resolu- 
tion does not appear that way on the face of. it. 

I think that section 150 means that the resolution 
of the board must itself decide upon and name the par- 
ticular individual teacher whom the board has in its 
wisdom selected out of all the applicants to fill the 
position, and that it was not intended by that section 
to empower the board to delegate by resolution the 
duty of making the proper selection even to one of its 
members, much less a non-member. This rule will no 
doubt make it less easy for individual trustees to escape 
the. inconvenience often arising in country districts in 
connection with attendance frequently at meetings but 
the acceptance of a public office often involves per- 
formance of duty at inconvenient times. : 

I think this formality in meeting, consulting, and 
advising is much more important both from a legal 
as well as a public point of view than formality in con- 
nection with mere documents; but under the Ordinance 
I think the necessity for formality in both respects is 
intended to be prescribed. 

But it was contended that where the agent of a 
corporation makes a contract on its behalf the person 
with whom he contracts is entitled even as against the 
corporation to assume that he was acting upon proper 
authority. I think, however, that the distinction be- 
tween purely private corporations and publie or muni- 
cipal corporations was here overlooked. This rule 
seems to be well established as it is laid down in Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations, 5th Ed., vol. IT., see. 777, in 
these words: ‘‘It is a general and fundamental prin- 
ciple of law that all persons contracting with a muni- 
cipal corporation must at their peril inquire into the 
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statutory power of the corporation or of its. officers to 
make the contract. This principle is more strictly ap- 
plied and properly so than in the law of private cor- 
porations. So also those dealing with the agent of a 
municipal corporation are likewise bound to ascertain 
the nature and extent of his authority. This is cer- 
tainly so in all cases where this authority is special 
and of record or conferred by statute. The fact that in 
such a case the agent made false representations in re- 
lation to his authority and what he had already done 
will not aid those who trusted to such representations 
to establish a liability on the part of his corporate prin- 
cipals.’’ 

And the author adds in a note this: ‘‘So in Upper 
Canada it is held that an individual dealing with a 
corporation through its Council or the members of the 
governing body is bound to notice the objects and 
limits of their powers and the manner in which those 
powers are to be exercised since their acts when be- 
yond the scope of their authority or done in a manner 
unauthorized are in general nugatory and are not bind- 
ing on the Corporation.’’ 

And the author cites a number of Ontario cases 
which in principle support this statement. Among 
these as Waterous Engine Co. vs. Palmerston, which 
eventually went to the Supreme Court of Canada, 21 
S. C. R. 556. In that case it was held that the manufac- 
turer of an engine which they had sold to this town 
could not recover even though the contract was made 
under seal because there had been no by-law, as re- 
quired by the Statute. Gwynne, J., dissented and his 
dissenting opinion is preferred by Meredith C. J., in 
his edition of Biggar’s Municipal Manual, page 15, but 
the dissent was based upon the view that the contract 
had been executed by the delivery and testing of the 
engine, etc. This case goes much further than we need 
to go here, because there is no doubt that the contract 
in this case remained purely executory and the prin- 
ciple of such cases as Bernadine v. North Dufferin, 19 
S. C. R. 581 does not apply. See also Mackay & Co. v. 
Toronto (520), A. C. 208. 

I think there is no doubt that the provisions of the 
Ordinance are mandatory, that a teacher must be en- 
gaged (sec. 150) under the authority of a resolution of 
the board, that, as I have said, this means in the cir- 
cumstances that the authority must refer to the par- 
ticular teacher whom the board has decided to engage, 
and also that the contract must be a formal one in 
writing. 

And it is to be also observed that the precedents re- 
ferred to deal entirely with the trading or business 
contracts made by business people with the corpora- 
tion. The case is much stronger where the person con- 
tracting is to become by virtue of the contract herself 
the chief employee of the district whose work is the 
very work for which the district is actually called into 
existence to provide for, and when this employee is her- 
self to act under and has her duties also specified by 
the Ordinance so that she would much more probably 
be acquainted by law. Indeed, I presume one her duties 
would be to instruct children in so-called ‘‘Civies’’; that 
is, upon our system of local and general government. 
So that the rule becomes much less onerous in her case 
that she must at her peril enquire as to the authority 
of those appearing to act for the district. I see no in- 
justice in this if the teacher proposes to look to the 
Courts for damages for breach of such a purely execu- 
tory contract such as we have here. If this course is 
kept in view as a contingently possible one, then I 
think it is not unjust to require the teacher particularly 


in view of her or his intended position and occupation 
to be careful to enquire beforehand as to the regularity 
of the proceedings of the board. 

The inconvenience and difficulty would be avoided 
by taking nothing for granted unless the secretary- 
treasurer, who is by statute the officer for correspond- 
ence, specifically states.in his communication«that. the 
board of trustees. have by resolution deeided:to offer 
the particular teacher the position in the school: If 
such a statement turned out to be untrue im fact then 
no doubt the secretary-treasurer would be in a grave 
position. Of course, even after such a communication 
there would come the necessity for a formal contract 
in writing, and there might be a hitch as to its terms; 
and if the negotiations went off the teacher would often 
be in an unpleasant position, and would often have in- 
curred considerable expense. But I think this diffi- 
culty could in nearly every case be left to the good 
sense of the parties; the matter of travelling expense 
might be raised beforehand by the teacher if he or she 
anticipated disagreement; while the existence of a pre- 
scribed form would also largely minimize the likelihood 
of trouble. In these circumstances I do not think the 
Court should allow a fear of some injustice to teacher 
or district arising out of a failure for some reason to 
sign up at the last moment to lead to any judicial abro- 
gation of the mandatory requirements of the Ordi- 
nanee. A strict observance of these will, I feel sure, 
on the average, prevent more trouble than it would 
create. 

For these reasons I think the action against the 
District was properly dismissed and that the appeal 
in that respect should be also dismissed. 

Then with respect to the action against the defend- 
ant Pestell personally it seems necessarily to follow 
from the principle applied in regard to the action 
against the Board that there could not be an implied 
warranty of authority. The plaintiff was bound to, be 
aware of his authority and so there could be no war- 
ranty. There are other grounds also which might be 
examined, such as the pure accident in the mailing of 
the letter by the defendant’s wife without his knowl- 
edge or authority and also the question as to the 
warranty being probably a warranty of authority in 
law instead of in fact, but I think it is unnecessary to 
deal with these points. The action against Pestell was 
also properly dismissed and the appeal in that regard 
should also be dismissed. 

I think the respondents should have their costs of 
the appeal. Were it not for the plaintiff’s refusal to 
accept Pestell’s explanation and her. insistence upon 
seeking to attach liability to both the District and him 
for what was a pure innocent mistake of Pestell’s wife 
at the time when Pestell was in poor health I should 
have been induced to consider the possibility of reliev- 
ing the appellant from costs in view of what would 
have been—if there had been no such accident—an 
irregular conduct on the part of the Board. The Ap- 
pellant may have believed that Pestell had concocted 
an untrue story to relieve himself from an embarrassing 
position and that might explain her adoption of so 
stringent a course. But his examination for discovery 
in which he told his story was apparently put in 
evidence as true by the plaintiff’s counsel and was 
therefore apparently accepted as true. 

Cuas. A. Stuart, J.A. 
I coneur, N. W. Beck, J.A. 
IT concur, A. H. CuarKe, J.A. 


Edmonton, Alta., Dec. 9, 1922. 
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R. Justice Stuart gave judgment in the Appeal 

Court on Saturday last in the case of Johnston 

vs. McEwan School Board. It was an appeal 
against the decision of the Calgary District Court 
judge, given in favor of the School Board, who were 
sued by a teacher for breach of contract, and the Ap- 
peal Court sustained the judgment. 

The case is one of great importance to the teaching 
profession and school trustees, since the fundamental 
question of what is a valid and binding contract be- 
tween teacher and board has been definitely settled. 

The teacher responded to an advertisement in the 
daily press and received a letter from the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the School Board offering her the position. 
Later on she received a letter informing her that her 
services would not be required by the School Board. 
As a consequence, the teacher lost other positions and 
was out of employment for some time, and she entered 
action for damages. 

- It appears that the Secretary-Treasurer was author- 
ized by a resolution of the Board to advertise and ar- 
range agreement with the teacher. This was an irregu- 
lar proceeding, as the teacher can only be appointed by 
resolution of a regularly called meeting of the board, 
but although the Appeal Court took note of the irregu- 
larity they ruled that ‘‘the teacher, particularly in 
view of her or his intended position and occupation, be 
careful to enquire beforehand as to the regularity of 
the proceedings of the board.’’ 

Their Lordships also ruled that the contract be- 
tween teacher and board must be in the form prescrib- 
ed by the Minister of Education, and that no contract 
ean be deemed valid and binding on either party but 
this prescribed form of contract. 

J. W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, states that the Alliance had 
sponsored this case since there has been so much con- 
troversy in the matter of alleged breach of contracts 
by teachers and school boards, and the Alliance was 
anxious to know, once and for all, what constitutes a 
contract. 

‘Tn view of the decision of the court,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
teachers of the Province found themselves in a most 
perilous position. No longer is it safe to accept a letter 
from a secretary-treasurer as authoritative. It will be 
necessary to see a copy of the resolution guaranteed as 
being passed by a quorum of a regularly-called meeting 
of the board. And even then it will be unsafe to com- 
mence duties and consider himself under contract until 
the prescribed form of agreement has been duly exe- 
cuted, signed by the teacher and by the chairman of 
the school board.”’ 

‘‘ As a matter of fact,’’ he continued, ‘‘I question if 
one teacher in a thousand who accepts service in this 
Provinee has been in the habit of being secured by law. 
Most teachers do not sign their contract until some 
time after they have commenced teaching. They will 
now realize that to allow themselves to continue this 
practice will be playing with fire. They have no pro- 
tection whatever, against loose administration on the 
part of school boards or their officials. School boards 
can ‘hire’ as many teachers as they please for the one 
position by letter (as is very frequently done), keep 
one, and let go the others. No matter how much incon- 
venience, disappointment, loss of salary and other ex- 





pense they may suffer, there is no redress through the 
courts. The teacher is in a most ignominious position 
and at a great disadvantage compared with domestic 
servants, store clerks and other wage-earners—these 
all are well protected under the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance, but there is absolutely no protection for the 
Publie School teacher.’’ 

A teacher might journey from say Nova Scotia to. 
Peace River to take a school and be informed by the see- 
retary-treasurer that the board members had all agreed 
to her appointment, but unless the board had pre- 
viously formally met and passed a resolution to that 
effect and the contract had been duly executed in the 
meantime she could claim no compensation whatever 
ag loss of time, loss of position, and expense of travel- 
ing. 

“‘Of course, it cuts both ways,’’ Mr. Barnett said. 
‘Now we know where we stand. We can treat less 
seriously the case of those teachers who, having writ- 
ten accepting appointment. by letter, do not appear 
ready for duty.’’ There have been a very few indi- 
vidual cases where boards have complained of being 
‘let down’ by our members, and the Alliance has taken 
disciplinary action against them. But in view of the 
circumstances in which the teachers are placed the less 
said by school boards the better. If they want to make 
sure of a teacher they should send along copies of the 
contract duly executed but for the teacher’s signature. 
What we are immediately anxious about is how many 
of next year’s Normal School graduates are, through 
lack of experience and the general loose manner of 
transaction of business by rural school boards, going 
to be left ‘high and dry’ as the poor teacher involved 
in this particular case. 

When asked whether the Alliance was satisfied to 
consider the matter as finally closed, Mr. Barnett said 
the Executive of the Alliance would place the matter 
before the annual general meeting at Easter and await 
instructions as to whether the case would be carried to 
the Supreme Court at Ottawa. ‘‘We cannot bring our- 
selves to realize yet that the teacher has no protection 
against the ill effects of placing faith in communica- 
tions from the recognized scribe of school boards if 
such documents have not the strictly formal sanction 
of the public body, when one considers the generally 
and traditionally informal manner‘ in which school 
board matters are usually transacted in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

In view of the decision, Mr. Barnett stated that, 
technically, there was no strike of High School teach- 
ers in Edmonton two years ago. The Department of 
Education advised the School Board that it would 
henceforth be unnecessary to execute formal contracts 
except in the case of teachers coming new on the staff. | 
Only a small proportion of the teachers on the Edmon- 
ton staff are at the present time ‘‘under contract’’ 
within the meaning of the Ordinance, and it would ap- 
pear that neither party has any legal hold on the other. 

—Edmonton Journal. 





‘¢ And am I the only girl you have ever—’’ ‘‘ Wait 
a minute, Molly. Before you ask me that, do you want 
me to lie and flatter you, or tell you the truth and 
satisfy your curiosity ?’’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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Editorial 





TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS 

HE recent decision of the Appellate Division of 

the Supreme Court of Alberta in the ‘‘McEwan 
ease’ makes very-clear the present position of Alberta 
teachers in the matter of entering into contracts with 
school boards. The law is that there is no contract 
unless the teacher has been specifically appointed by 
a resolution of the board, and unless the Departmental 
form of agreement has been signed by the teacher and 
the chairman of the board. Letters of offer and ac- 
ceptance which may pass between the secretary of the 
board and the prospective teacher have no legal stand- 
ing whatever. The teacher, in order to protect himself; 
must first see the minute of the board’s resolution to 
appoint him, and then sign with the chairman the 
officially prescribed form of agreement: nothing short 
of this will guarantee to him the right to collect his 
salary. 

This decision is timely. Possibly no charge has 
been made more frequently against our teachers and 
teachers’ organizations than that of breaking con- 
tracts. And in nearly every case the charge is based 
on correspondence between a school board secretary 
and a teacher seeking appointment. Now, however, 
such charges cannot be made, for if no contract exists 
none can be broken. 

Of course this decision does not change fundamen- 
tally the ethics of the profession. But it must cer- 
tainly modify our view of what professional ethics 
ean reasonably demand. As the law now stands the 
teacher is certainly at a disadvantage in contracting 
with school boards—a very natural, and, as many em- 
ployers think, just, position for employees, but surely 
an anomalous position for a professional class. The 
teacher, then, who protects himself when and where 
the law does not protect him is not to be criticized 
seriously if he leaves the consideration of the niceties 
of professional ethics for the time when teaching will 
have taken on more nearly the semblance of a pro- 
fession. 





SLAVE-HUNTING 


The Divine Right idea, so we thought in our salad 
days, perished with the Stuarts. But disillusionment 
came with Nietzsche’s Uebermensch and the bravado of 
the German Emperor in 1914. And now in the wake of 
the World War comes a fresh assault on the position 
of democracy. It is but a phase, no doubt, but it ear- 
ries with it possibilities of extreme importance, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. 

To begin with, the proceedings of the Peace Confer- 
ence and the formulation of the mandatory system— 
and even perhaps the constitution of the League of 
Nations—took for granted the reality of the ‘‘ White 


Man’s Burden,’’ and the right of the great and fav- 
ored nations of the earth to administer the affairs of | 
their ‘‘weaker brethren.’’ They had the might, which 
they construed as the right, specially granted by Provi- 
dence; and they constituted themselves divinely-ap- 
pointed trustees of the corn and oil—mostly oil—of 
undeveloped areas. And, indeed, as a corollary of these 
proceedings, we find a theory of racial superiority put 
forward by Professor McDougall of Harvard and the 
‘‘Nordicists.’’ Briefily, this theory means the innate 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxons. But this superiority 
idea is too good to be let drop at this point. Nations 
and races are but masses of individuals: are there 
superior individuals, innately, and therefore by Divine 
Providence, destined to rule and govern, to lead and 
direct, to create and achieve, to exploit and enjoy? Is 
there, by Divine sanction, a slave class? 

This extremely important question is exercising our 
present-day writers on polities, sociology, psychology 
and education. Reactionaries, of course, are firm be- 
lievers in an intellectual aristocracy. They have never 
forgiven themselves for conceding universal suffrage 
and free education to the masses. Indeed, they never 
would have made such a concession had they dreamed 
that the masses would get out of hand. But that is 
precisely what has happened. The masses have devel- 
oped a disconcerting power to do their own thinking 
upon occasion. They have also discovered the simple 
trick of all voting the same way: witness the remark- 
able gain of the British Labor Party in Parliamentary 
strength, and the success of the Farmers’ Movemeut 
(called by our press the Farmer Menace), in Canada. 
And thus it now appears that our reactionaries never 
gave more than lip service to ‘‘democracy.’’ They 
were strong for ‘‘democracy’’ as long as they thought 
that the masses would stay in leash: be ‘‘safe and sane’’ 
and ‘‘vote right.’’ But as soon as the masses ‘‘vote 
wrong,’’ the game is up. Pious lamentations arise on 
all sides, bemoaning the ‘‘failure of democracy’’; and 
mingled therewith are lugubrious prognostications of 
the impending doom of civilization. 

The way of reaction is devious, and its means 
various, but not past finding out. For quick action 
there is the revolutionary dictatorship, as practised by 
the Fascisti in Italy. But this would not work in 
America. So we find here a new gospel, intellectual 
aristocracy by Divine Right, based on the findings of 
the intelligence-testers—a ‘‘New Snobbery,’’ as Mr. 
Walter Lippman calls it. This movement was given its _ 
initial fillip by publication of the results of intelli- 
gence-testing in the American army. Then Mr. Lath- 
rop Stoddard produced the startling generalization that 
‘‘the average mental age of Americans is only about 
fourteen,’’ followed by a statement from Dr. H. H. God- 
dard, that fifteen per cent. of the American people, by 
dint of superior intelligence, control almost absolutely 
the other eight-five per cent. Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
devised a questionnaire to test the practical value of 
college training. Now college and university presi- 
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dents are uniting in a crusade against the inefficiency 
of our secondary schools, colleges and universities, all 
heralding with loud acclaim the glorious evangel of the 
I. Q. President Cutten, of Colgate University, accept- 
ing the ‘‘discovery’’ that twenty-five per cent. of the 
population is mentally subnormal, and only fifteen per 
cent. is capable of higher education, concludes that we 
are ruled today by an intellectual aristocracy, and that 
conspicuous success under present conditions is a sign 
of innate intellectual superiority. 

The bearing of this on our present-day educational 
problems is obvious. In Europe, education is still a 
class affair, as is admitted and deplored by the London 
Times. But in the United States and Canada an ex- 
periment has been tried in mass education, and to con- 
tinue this vast enterprise increasingly larger state ex- 
penditures will be required. Nearly every Canadian 
and American city faces the problem of building new 
schools. Our high schools are swamped, and our uni- 
versities overcrowded: what is to be done about it? 
Where will the money come from to meet the mount- 
ing costs of advanced education? The answer one hears 
on all sides is this: We can not afford to educate every- 
body. We should therefore give free advanced educa- 
tion only to those who have shown the ability to 
profit by it. And, of course, if it be true that our 
propertied class is our most intelligent class, it is easy 
to understand why wealthy taxpayers will greet this 
proposal with enthusiasm. How shall we select the 
intellectual élite? Very simple, indeed: call in the 
intelligence-testers and the thing is done. Under the 
tests for ‘‘voeational guidance,’’ then, each boy or girl 
will be assigned to the vocation for which he is most 
fitted. We shall have a ‘‘just and rational’’ caste sys- 
tem, as President Cutten views it, with plenty of un- 
skilled laborers, hod-carriers, bakers, plumbers, and, I 
suppose, teachers. 

But this simple and specious solution of our educa- 
tional problems is challenged by Walter Lippmann and 
Professor John Dewey; and in a recent series of very 
interesting articles in the New Republic, Mr. Lippman 
and Professor Terman are ‘‘having it out.’’ If the 
intelligence-tester, in Mr. Lippman’s view, ‘‘were really 
measuring intelligence, and if intelligence were a fixed 
hereditary quality, it would be for him to say not only 
where to place each child in school, but also which 
children should go to high school, which to college, 
which into the professions, which into the manual 
trades and common labor. If the tester could make 
good his claim, he would soon oceupy a position of 
power which no intellectual has held since the collapse 
of theocracy. The vista is enchanting and even a little 
of the vista is enchanting enough.’’ But he continues: 
‘“‘The claim that we have learned how to measure 
hereditary intelligence has no scientific foundation. We 
cannot measure intelligence when we have never de- 
fined it, and we cannot speak of its hereditary basis 
after it has been indistinguishably fused with a thou- 
sand educational and environmental influences from the 





time of conception to the school age. The claim that 
Mr. Terman or anyone else is measuring hereditary in- 
telligence has no more scientific foundation than a hun- 
dred other fads—vitamins and glands, and amateur 
pscho-analysis and correspondence courses in will 
power — and it will pass with them into that limbo 
where phrenology and palmistry and characterology 
and the other Babu sciences are to be found.’’ Mr. 
Lippmann is frankly afraid that the tests will be 
abused and ‘‘lead to social injustice and to grave injury 
to those who are arbitrarily classified as predestined 
inferiors or superiors.’? He warns psychologists to be- 
ware lest they ‘‘open up a new chance for quackery in 
a field where quacks breed like rabbits,’’ and suffer 
from the “humiliation of having furnished doped evi- 
dence to the exponents of the New Snobbery.”’ 

Professor Dewey likewise recognizes the dangers of 
coupling the tests with a narrow view of the aim of 
education. ‘‘We now boast,’’ he says, ‘‘that we have 
discovered a scientific way of dividing our population 
into definite classes. Just as Aristotle rationalized 
slavery by showing how natural it was for those 
superior by nature to constitute the ends for others who 
were only tools, so we, while marvelling perhaps at the 
callousness of the Greek philosopher, rationalize the 
inequities of our social order by appealing to innate and 
unalterable psychological strata in the population.’’ 
The old argument against public sanitation was that 
Providence must have intended human beings to be 
ravaged by diseases, and therefore there should be no 
interferenee with Providence by laws enforcing public 
health. And the modern argument against the exten- 
sion of educational facilities runs in the same vein. 
Providence must have intended the average American 
to be a hod-earrier because the average American’s 
mental age is that of a school boy. So why fly in the 
face of Providence? Educate the élite, and don’t worry 
about the rest. 

But this is surely a narrow view of education. What 
we really need is more education and of more varied 
types, suited to the needs of a highly complex society. 
We must study individuality, not classes; persons, not 
merely statistical norms. Distinctive abilities of every 
kind must be released for service in whomsoever they 
can by any and every means be found. Cappy Ricks’ 
motto was always, ‘‘I haven’t yet begun to fight.’’ 
Ours should be, We haven’t yet begun to educate. 





Agent—I’ve got a device here for getting energy 
from the sun. 
Mr. Jones—Here! Give me one for mine. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





‘What are the three words in the English language 
that are most used ?”’ 

*‘T don’t know.’’ 

**Correct.”’ —Judge. 





Everyman owes some of his time to the upbuilding 
of the profession to which he belongs.—Roosevelt. 
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Something for Nothing 





UR school course has no formal ethics prescribed. 
O Perhaps there should be something of the kind 
on the course. Many of our mistakes are due to 
ignorance and often to ignorance for which we are at 
most only partially to blame. We commit offences un- 
wittingly because we have not thought out, or been 
taught, why a certain course is right and another 
wrong. : 

Commerce has its ethics recognized throughout the 
world. Commeree in its earlier development was simply 
trading. Even yet we have our Minister of ‘‘Trade and 
Commerce.’’ The ethics of a trade is that the commodi- 
ties exchanged should have equal value. For what we 
receive we should give an equivalent. For what we 
give we should receive an equivalent. To fail to give 
an equivalent for what we receive is to be dishonest. 
Most of us are ready to demand that for what we give 
an equivalent. In that case it does not require a treatise 
on ethics to prove to us that when the other fellow 
dodges this requirement he is a rogue. The honesty of 
a trade is not affected by the fact that one party to the 
transaction may be ignorant of the value of the com- 
modity he wishes to charter. To take advantage of this 
fact is to act the rogue even if the other party does not 
know it. The quality of the act does not depend on his 
recognition of it. 

The ethics of citizenship is really based on the same 
principle as the ethics of trade. It is the exchange of 
equivalents. We are a long way from the general ac- 
ceptance of this fact even in theory. We do not recog- 
nize that the relation of the individual to society can 
have no other basis. Even when dealing with the Gov- 
ernment we are apt to excuse ourselves for taking more 
than an equivalent for what we give. It is just as dis- 
honest in dealing with the nation as in dealing with the 
individual. In dealing with society the same inexorable 
law determines the ethics of a transaction. When all 
irrelevant matter is put aside it comes down to the 
simple principle that the individual has no right to 
accept from society that for which he does not give an 
equivalent. The individual who does not give an equiva- 
lent for what he gets, for his living, his cultural ad- 
vantages, his luxuries, is defrauding society, is defraud- 
ing his country and his neighbor. In other words, he 
is dishonest. 

We call the man who defrauds his neighor a rogue, 
or a swindler. We call the man who takes more than 
his due from the Government a grafter. That is, we do 
if he does it on a comparatively large scale. It is a 
healthy sign that the quality of this act has been recog- 
nized and a suitable name given to it. We still lack 
a name for the individual who takes from society as a 
whole that for which he does not give an equivalent, 
and when it is coined it will have no pleasanter odor 
than attaches to the names we use for the others. The 
disohnesty in any ease lies in the willingness of the in- 
dividual to take something for nothing. 

Why not teach this principle in our classes? Were 
we ever so willing, or did the Course of Study include 
it, it is doubtful whether the instruction would be per- 
mitted to proceed. It is a question whether even the 
church would be favorable. We are not ready to re- 
nounce the privilege of taking something for nothing 
when opportunity offers. We might expound the evils 
of gambling or even denounce the grafter in general 


terms, but gambling and grafting are merely symptoms. 
Behind these symptoms is the virus of a vicious prin- 
ciple. The present generation was solemnly warned of 
the evils supposedly inherent in common playing cards. 
The superficiality of this attitude has been recognized. 
Such ethich gets nowhere. The gambler is wrong not 
because he plays games of chanee, or games of skill, 
but because he tries to get something for nothing. The 
possible ruin of his household is incidental. Bad as the 
taste for strong drink undoubtedly is, this is not the 
fundamental evil in the drink question, nor the one 
hardest to control. Back of it all is the desire for un- 
earned profit. The willingness to drink provides the 
opportunity to get something for nothing and the fact 
that so many are ready to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity shows a serious defect in our ethical stand- 
ards. It might have been expected. We have been 
trying to control symptoms, and letting it go at that. 
We should treat the disease. Our youth should be 
saturated with the idea of the inherent evil in the at- 
tempt or desire to get something for nothing. 

Judged by this standard, where do the idle rich and 
the idle poor stand? Evidently they stand together. 
The yegg says the world owes him a living and pro- 
ceeds to collect the debt. The world owes a living to 
no man with physical and mental faculties equal to 
to the task of earning a living. All the world owes him 
is an opportunity to exchange service on his part for 
a living on the part of society. If he is not willing to 
make the trade he has no right to live. The idle rich 
says the world owed him (perhaps I should say her) a 
living and has paid the debt. The world owed no such 
debt. In spite of inheritance or the accident of fortune 
the same law of exchange still holds. If he is not will- 
ing to serve society in return for his living he has no 
right to live. 

After all, this is no altruistic doctrine. It is simply 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Even when 
we live up to this, the crippled, the insane, the unfor- 
tunate, who in the nature of things cannot give the re- 
quired equivalent, must die. We must then go one step 
further. To our neighbor we must yield an equivalent, 
but to society we must give something more. We must 
give our share towards the support of the unfit. Pagans 
and savages for the most part recognize this. 

What will be the effect of this standard on inherited 
wealth? The father, by industry, foresight and self- 
denial accumulates wealth. He may have done so quite 
honestly. He hands down a fortune to his son, who has 
given no equivalent. Can the services of the father be 
rightly credited to the son, and the son excused from 
service? Decidedly no! Even our governments are be- 
ginning to act in this matter. Inheritance tax and suc- 
cession dues negative the proposition. At least they 
show a changing attitude on the question. Just what 
the final solution of this problem will be it is difficult 
to foretell, but it is very probable that at least a sub- 
stantial portion of personal accumulations will revert 
to the state instead of being handed down, very often 
to paralyse the initiative of children, and take from 
them the incentive for effort that alone will produce 
the real fibre of manhood and womanhood. If the for- 
tune be secured by dishonest or oppressive methods, or 
if there are no children to inherit it, there is all the 
greater reason for action by the state. At present the 
state takes a comparatively small portion. Taking all 
things into consideration, it is just as contrary to the 
laws of social well-being as to the laws of nature that 
our efforts to get something for nothing should be 
crowned with success. 
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| Che Electron and the Modern Chenry of Matter CT 





“JN the early nineties it seemed that the main lines of 
I and chemistry laid down during the last 

century had settled the foundations of the science 
of matter and energy. There seemed little left to do 
but to fill in the details. The work of Dalton, Avogadro 
and others had shown clearly the atomic structure of 
matter. Chemical knowledge was greatly extended by 
optical methods. The wave theory of light was estab- 
lished and explained the phenomena which led to the 
triumphs of spectrum analysis. Each chemical ele- 
ment has its own peculiar bands in the spectrum and 
by examining the spectrum of light from the sun and 
the stars, it was possible to detect the existence there 
of elements known on the earth. 

The experiments of Joule led to the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy and gave a new point of 
view from which physical problems could be regarded. 
As a guide in scientific investigation this principle is 
one of the great achievements of the human mind. Out- 
standing in the field of electrical physics, the brilliant 
researches of Faraday and the classical equations of 
Maxwell laid the foundations of modern electrical en- 
gineering. 

Thus towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
science had pictured the universe as built of unchang- 
ing and eternal atoms and actuated by an amount of 
energy which could neither be increased nor destroyed. 

In 1895, however, X-rays were accidently discovered 
by Reentgen of Munich, who noticed that photographic 
plates, even when covered with an opaque screen, were 
affected by an electric discharge tube. When an elec- 
trie current is passed through a rarefied gas, straight 
rays called cathode rays are found to proceed from the 
negative terminal. When these rays strike a solid ob- 
ject, X-rays are produced. It was soon found that X- 
rays could ionize a gas and make it a conductor. Even 
mon-atomie gases like helium could be ionized, which 
showed that their atoms must possess minute electrical 
charges. This was the first direct evidence that an 
atom is complex in structure, and immediately the 
study of that structure began. 

By experiments on the conduction of electricity 
through gases Sir J. J. Thomson showed that cathode 
rays consisted of a stream of negatively charged par- 
ticles which are now called electrons. They can be 
deflated from their path by electric and magnetic 
forces and under certain conditions water vapor will 
condense around them, forming tiny drops. From ob- 
servations under these conditions, the electric charge, 
the mass and the velocity of the electron was deter- 
mined. The mass is about one-eighteen-hundredth part 
of the mass of a hydrogen atom, the lightest atom 
known. The actual value of the charge would have 
little significance, but some idea of its smallness may 
be obtained by remembering that hundreds of millions 
of electrons pass every second through the filament of 
an ordinary electric light. These electrons are the same 
from whatever source they come. Whether produced 
in a rarefied gas, thrown off from hot metals, or torn 
from an atom by X-rays, electrons are still the same. 
They form a constituent part of all elements and they 
carry the natural unit of negative electric charge. In 
Faraday’s work of long ago, it was electrons which his 
ions or ‘‘earriers’’ transported when he passed a cur- 
rent through a liquid; and an electric current in a wire 
is nothing more than a swiftly flowing electron stream. 





Before considering the place of the electron in the 
structure of the atom, it will be necessary to mention 
briefly two other fields of modern physics, namely, 
Radioactivity and Spectroscopy, which have thrown 
considerable light on the subject. 

Both cathode- and X-rays produce luminosity when 
they strike a phosphorescent screen. This suggested 
that phosphorescent substances might emit similar rays 
and in 1896 led to the discovery by Becquerel of radia- 
tions emitted by uranium similar to X-rays in their 
penetrating power. In 1898, M. and Mme. Currie 
separated from the mineral pitchblende compounds of 
an intensely active new element to which they gave the 
name radium. To explain the action of radio-active sub- 
stances, Rutherford and Soddy in 1903 proposed the 
Disintegration Theory. According to this theory the 
nucleus of the radioactive atom explodes with the pro- 
duction of alpha, beta and gamma rays. The gamma 
rays are X-rays of very short wave-lengths; the beta 
rays are electrons which are shot out with a velocity as 
high as 60,000 miles a second; and the alpha rays are 
particles of matter, each particle being the nucleus of 
a helium atom. Uranium and thorium are two elements 
which disintegrate in this way, each giving rise to a 
line of descendants of about thirty new elements of 
which radium is the most distinguished representative. 
Thus the chemical elements are not all indestructible 
and eternal, though their changes are beyond our con- 
trol. We can watch one type of matter arising from 
another, but we are powerless to hasten or delay the 
disintegration of a single atom. 

In early days, Spectroscopy was a study of the 
spectrum of visible light of which red has a wave length 
about twice as long as that of violet. Thus from the 
extensive scale of possible electric waves, only one 
octave is visible to the human eye. Beyond this visible 
region in one direction are the short. ultra-violet waves 
and, shorter still, the X-ray; in the other direction are 
the infra-red and, longer still, the Hertzian and wireless 
waves. The longest wireless waves are many miles in 
length and the shortest Hertzian wave less than a tenth 
of an inch. In one inch, there would be at least 35,000 
waves of visible light. If the visible spectrum were 
represented by one inch on a scale, the length of that 
seale to include them all would be over 100,000 miles. 
These figures may serve to give some idea of the lim- 
ited part of the universe of which we are directly con- 
scious. 

X-rays have made possible the study of erystal- 
structure and the part they play in the study of atomic 
structure will be referred to later. Thus spectroscopy, 
which began with a study of the light and material of 
the sun and distant starts, has come down to disclose 
the inside of the tiniest system in the universe, the 
atom, with its nucleus and electrons. 

The atom is now pictured as consisting of two dis- 
tinet, though related, systems, a positively charged nu- 
cleus and a surrounding group of electrons. The pic- 
ture is not unlike the solar system on an infinitesimal 
seale; the nucleus is the central sun and the electrons 
are the planets revolving around it. The nucleus, 
though extremely small, has preetically all of the mass 
of the atom, and is itself complex. It is probable that 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom is the real unit of 
mass and the real ‘‘atom”’ of positive electricity. 

By a study of X-ray spectra, Mosely has shown that 
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the nuclear charge on an atom varies by unity in pass- 
ing from one element to the one next higher in atomie 
weight. Thus if the charge on the hydrogen nucleus is 
one, that on the helium nucleus is 2, lithium 3, beryl- 
lium 4, boron 5, carbon 6 and so on up to the heaviest 
element, uranium, with a nuclear charge of 92. The 
nuclear charge is called the atomic number. The num- 
ber of possible elements can now be fixed as well as 
their position in the Periodic Table. There are five ele- 
ments still missing, corresponding to atomic numbers 
43, 61, 75 and 87. This brilliant piece of research was 
earried out by Moseley in England, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. Shortly after, in 1915, he died as a sol- 
dier in defence of his country. 

The number of electrons in each atom outside the 
nucleus must be equal to the atomic number of the ele- 
ment in order to make the atom electrically neutral. 
Thus around the nucleus of hydrogen, there will be one 
electron, of helium two, and so on. The chemical prop- 
erties are determined by the arrangement of these elec- 
trons, the radiation of energy by changes in their orbits 
of motion, and the phenomena of electric conduction in 
gases and liquids by the loss or gain of one or more. 

Thus we come nearer to the idea which first arose 
in the minds of the speculative philosophers of Greece, 


the idea that behind all the apparent variety and 
change of things there must be some primordial ele- 
ment out of which all things are made. 

But there are many problems still unsolved and 
many of our present theories may be modified in the 
future. Just as the discovery of the electron destroyed 
the theory of an indestructible atem,so the mathemati- 
eal work of Lorentz and Larmor has shown that mass 
changes with velocity and that Newtonian dynamics 
must be modified to explain the motion of bodies which 
approach too nearly the velocity of light. The nega- 
tive results of attempts like Michelson’s to detect mo- 
tion through the ether led Einstein to conclude that ab- 
solute motion can never be detected and that only rela- 
tive motion has any meaning for us. The results of 
this Theory of Relativity, though startling, are still 
consistent with each other and with the results of ex- 
periment. It tells us nothing, however, of the real 
nature of the electron nor of the medium by which its 
energy is transmitted. 

Thus do theories change and in every age they must 
be considered essentially provisional. They are impor- 
tant only as they help us to explore those vast and as 
yet unsurveyed regions in the kingdom of Nature. 

—University of Alberta Press Bulletin. 
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HE purpose of this article is to suggest a cheap 
"a and practical form of life insurance in which every 

teacher could participate, and to invite discussion 
and resolutions on the subject. 

While each club of this nature has a constitution 
and by-laws of its own, there are certain common re- 
quirements, such as: (1) an initiation or initial organ- 
izing fee; (2) an annual sustaining or central office fee ; 
(3) an assessment for each mortality. There are clubs 
operative in Calgary and Winnipeg, and doubtless some 
of our members already belong. The scheme seems 
particularly adaptable as a sub-organization of the 
A.T.A. 

Some of its advantages would be: 

1. All teachers could participate regardless of age 
or physical disability. 

2. It could be managed so as to increase the income 
and staff of the central office. 

3. It would ereate another professional bond, and 
thus mutually benefit both the A. T. A. and the A. T. A. 
Magazine. 

4. With our present machinery and field of endeavor 
we could organize more cheaply and securely than a 
club starting independently. 

Some such plan as the following is suggested as 
feasible : 

That a club be formed with 1000 members as the 
minimum objective, but open to all who belong to the 
A. 2.2. 

That an initiation or initial organizing fee of about 
$2 be charged; (The fee in an independent club is 
usually $5.) 

That an initial mortality fee be $1; 

That a mortality fee of $1 be assessed and payable 
to the secretary-treasurer within 30 days of each mor- 
tality, notice of such assessment to be published in the 
Magazine. 


That an annual central office sustaining fee of about 
$1 be charged. (Independent clubs charge $2.) 

Now let us suppose that you are one of one thou- 
sand teachers joining up. You pay $2 initiation fee, 
$1 sustaining fee, and $1 first mortality fee. This gives 
the executive $2000 for organization, printing, incor- 
poration, ete., and $1000 for secretarial duties and ex- 
penses for one year, and leaves an additional $1000 to 
pay at once to the estate of the first member to become 
deceased. (If 1500 or 2000 members were secured, so 
much the better for everybody.) The ordinary death 
cate on 1500 so organized is from one to two per annum. 
During the ‘‘flu’’ a 2000 club in Winnipeg had a mor- 
tality of ten for one year and-eleven for the next. Let 
us say with our 1000 members two die during the year, 
which is a high mortality under ordinary conditions. 
You would each time be called upon to pay $1 into 
the treasury. 

Thus, the benefit to your estate would be an insur- 
ance of $1000, or more than enough for ordinary burial 
expenses, payable in cash upon proof of death without 
any delay or red tape. This would cost you on the 
average less than $5 a year or under one-third of what 
you would pay for the cheapest form of term life in- 
surance you could buy with any company. While it is 
true that you would have to die to win we do not say 
that because our buildings do not burn we are the 
loser in paying fire insurance. You would be paying 
for protection year by year and you would be money 
ahead at the rate offered,-even if: you did drop out; 
or, you could keep on paying after superannuating 
from the profession until you became the subject of a 
mortality assessment. 

For the young teacher just entering the profession, 
particularly one in debt, I cannot think of any more 
thrifty undertaking or more worthy contribution than 
to thus unite with the great body of. the profession in 
a life and death undertaking. It should also prove a 
boon to those teachers whose physical disabilities, 
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monetary situation, or declining years make ordinary 
forms of insurance impracticable or impossible. 

Many problems would need to be worked out. If 
only a few wished to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity it might be better to make the mortality fee $2 
instead of $1 and thus double the amount of the policy. 
The question would also arise as to making subscrip- 
tion to the magazine compulsory among members, and 
as to whether it would be wise, with necessary restric- 
tions, to take in any outside the immediate member- 
ship of the A. T. A.; as, for instance, the inspectors. In 
these cases a higher initiation and sustaining fee might 


be required. Careful consideration would need to be 
given to rules by which members who defaulted pay- 
ment would automatically become suspended; under 
what conditions these could be reinstated ; and also for 
the acceptance of new members. 


The writer takes the liberty of bringing this matter 
before the A.T.A. membership. If it meets with some 
measure of support and approval any local could sug- 
gest to the General Executive that a committee be form- 
ed to report at the next general meeting and we could 
have this plan in operation in less than a year. 
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Girls, Bo You Want a Hobby? 


W. H. TODD, Principal, Queen’s Avenue School, Edmonton 





of Alberta in an old game new to girls. It is base- 

ball. Using a playground ball, not larger than 
twelve inches in circumference, with distance between 
bases reduced to fifty or sixty feet, and otherwise Big 
League rules, Public School girls can and do play 
baseball with facility equal to that of boys. If given 
opportunity and incentive to learn, girls will throw, 
catch and field a ball with precision and judgment; 
they will hit, run bases, develop speed and ‘‘play base- 
ball.’’ By ‘‘play baseball’’ is meant appreciation and 
observance of the points and plays which make baseball 
the national game of two nations of the North Ameri- 
ean continent. While J. Perey Page, basket-ball en- 
thusiast, may disagree, all my calculations show base- 
ball to be far richer in mental training, and to be a 
more suitable game for girls, than is basket-ball. Fur- 
thermore, results of a little research I have made during 
the past few years say conclusively that girls playing 
both games equally well prefer baseball by approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. If the case be stated accurately, do 
you not think baseball worthy of your serious con- 
sideration? 

I am going to tell you briefly a simple story of the 
development of girls’ baseball in Edmonton from the 
zero starting-point to a degree of efficiency surpassed 
nowhere on the continent, so far as I have been able 
to learn. It is an old story to most Edmonton teachers, 
but we are but a drop in the bucket as compared with 
the members of the A.T.A. who read this magazine. My 
only reason for telling the story is in the hope that you 
will be interested sufficiently to become enthusiastic 
and active in this particular school work. 

In the spring of 1916 baseball for girls had its be- 
ginning with us when the Edmonton Publie School 
Girls’ Baseball League was organized, comprising the 
larger school centres. That spring we played the indoor 
game outside, using the big sixteen-inch ball, throwing 
underhand, having bases 25 feet apart, ete. It was a 
sorry spectacle. None could throw, catch, field, bat, 
run bases or do anything except blunder at every move. 
But, that ball! The biggest blunder was putting a six- 
teen-inch ball, especially fashioned to throttle down 
the strength and dexterity of adults, into the hands of 
children. Looking back now it is hard to understand 
how it happened that nobody did any thinking. By the 
next year the situation looked more promising. Girls 
had learned to throw a little; also to catch a ball that 
_fell into their hands if it fell nicely and quietly. A 
fourteen-inch ball crept into use and the girls began 
to throw properly instead of tossing the ball under- 
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hand. Indoor rules were more or less discarded and a 
kind of mongrel set grew up, altered often to suit each 
specific occasion. By the spring of 1918 there was a 
considerable improvement. A twelve-inch ball was dis- 
covered and used here and there. Baseball rules were 
used and base distances were lengthened to fifty feet, 
I believe. That year the game for girls showed its 
possibilities, and a number handling the work began to 
appreciate its value. With the exception of a little re- 
lapse suffered when the league games were discontinued 
for a year or two as a kind of experiment, our girls’ 
baseball has grown just like Topsy, until the league 
games now provide as good all-around exhibition of 
girls’ baseball as can be found anywhere. And I ven- 
ture to say that where reasonable direction is given to 
the work, the pupils get as much actual education—or 
even more—from the training and team experience in 
baseball as in any one class-room subject, the tradi- 
tional arithmetic not excepted. I am convinced that 
such applies in our school. 

At a representative league game you find the score 
within reason. If it rises above half a dozen runs on 
either side we no longer consider it really good snappy 
‘‘ball.’? The pitcher watches the bases, takes plenty of 
time, and lets every player get into position. She then 
steps into the box, and straightens out in delivering the 
ball, utilizing every pound from fnger tip to tip of toe. 
The catcher, using a finger mit, stands or kneels be- 
hind the batter and ‘‘takes ’em hot off the plate.’’ 
Catchers peg second, although skilled base-runners 
steal that bag at will, the distance between first and 
second being too short. Second basemen peg home, 
first and third throw to each other, and outfields reach 
first and third bases with little difficulty. Batting order 
generally is arranged after Big League pattern, the 
clean-up hitter being in third or fourth position. With 
a runner on first, the batter is made to take one, if 
necessary, till second is stolen, which is generally done 
on the first delivery, if the coach is working and the 
play is not too tight. At representative league games 
runners no longer advance on pop flies, resulting in 
two out; they no longer over-run bases, run others off 
bases, or get caught asleep off the sack. Players move. 
Short-stops back up basemen and pitchers, and cover 
the bag when the baseman is fielding a ball; outfielders 
whip around behind infielders and even shift positions 
when a left-hander comes to bat. In short, the girls of 
the Edmonton Public Schools have now begun to play 
baseball. 

Similar results can be had in any system of suffi- 
cient size to provide material. The development has 
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been through our own teachers—lady teachers, if you 
please—without special training or direction or help 
from anybody, particularly. Principals and male as- 
sistants, such as may have been able or were willing to 
do so, have given help from time to time, and most of 
them have been most generous in umpiring games. Real 
umpiring is an absolute necessity. Nothing will kill 
school sport or destroy sportsmanship like incompe- 
tent umpiring or refereeing. 


The time has come for us to take another forward 
step or two. Fifty-foot bases are too short. Bases need 
to be sixty feet apart, may-be sixty-five. Actual dam- 
age will be done if the bases are not lengthened, just 
as damage is done when the child in Grade II. is kept 
on combinations up to 20 after these have been 
thoroughly learned—bonds completely established. In 
my own school we have been using sixty-foot bases 
since September, although fifty feet is still called for by 
the league regulations. Also it is desirable to use a 
smaller ball. There are several valid reasons I shall 
not take time to state. I think that a ball of the same 
weight and pattern as the extended seam 12-inch play- 
ground, but cut down in size to 10 or 101% inches, will 
just about fill the bill. 


To any Public School teacher looking for a hobby, I 
recommend girls’ baseball unreservedly. You can work 
at it the year around in most city or town schools. It 
lends itself to study from the approach of psychology, 
physiology, sociology, or any other kind of ‘‘ology.’’ 
And it will get you, too, like golf, so that you will be 
boring your friends half to death telling them what 
you have discovered after tabulating a series of per- 
formances. For instance, during winter training how 
many strikes should a pitcher, with speed to burn, put 
over the plate in succession, before you say her control 
attainment is all it should be? That’s just a sample— 
I’ve got barrels full! What’s the minimum I.Q. neces- 
sary for a successful catcher? But now I must just 
take hold of myself firmly, yes firmly, or this base- 
ball story never will end, I know that. I would like to 
go on and teil you how we do our best to train them 
over at our schoo]; at what age and grade they start; 
how they advance, and the teacher’s aim (physical, 
mental, moral training). We have it in mind, all 
““doped out’’ like a Normalite’s lesson-plan, but it can’t 
be done, not this time. 
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Teachers! Do You Want a 


Provincial Institute? 


The A.T.A. has under consideration the making of arrangements for the formation 
of a Bureau or Institute composed of outstanding and experienced educationists 
throughout the Province. 

This Bureau or Institute would function in providing the teachers of the Province as 
a whole with the means of— 

(1) Improving their academic qualifications; 

(2) Improving their professional qualifications; 

(3) Receiving direct help on any phase of their professional work in which they 
-may require it; 

(4) Securing the latest available information in regard to educational problems, 
methods, and achievements throughout Canada and in other parts of the world; 

(5) Providing a Correspondence Department, with full facilities for keeping in con- 
stant touch with its clients; 

(6) Furnishing complete courses in: Educational Measurements, Intelligence and 
Performance Tests, Educational Statistics, Subjects of the New Curricula—aArt, Citi- 
zenship, Literature, Science, ete.; 

(7) A Service Bureau to prepare Examination Papers, to Prepare and Calibrate 
Tests, Distribute Tests and Test Material, Standardize Systems of Marking, Stencil 
Charts, Maps, Outlines, Notes, etc.; 

(8) A Question Bureau and Consulting Department. 

There is already a Province-wide call for courses in Art, Citizenship, Intelligence 
Measurement, Performance and Efficiency Tests. These, therefore, would probably 
be the first courses to be organized. 

This is merely a tentative proposal: What do you think of it? 

Send in your suggestions as to what departments, courses, or lines of professional 
activity you are interested in. 

The response to this proposal will be taken as a criterion of the attitude of Alberta 
Teachers towards the advancement of their professional and academic proficiency; and 
a flying start will mean much to the scheme. 

Use for your reply the form given below; tear off and mail immediately. 





To Jno. W. Barnett, ’ 
Gen. Sec.-Treasurer, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 





Address 
Subjects or courses in which I am interested. 























~ (N.B.—The filling in of this form entails absolutely no obligation whatever ; it is merely to be used in 
a preliminary survey for the purpose of obtaining information.) 
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Do Not Purchase Cheap Science Equipment 


T IS far more economical to obtain high grade apparatus that will still 
be giving satisfaction and service long after inferior instruments are 
discarded and useless. 
We carry a superior and most complete line of Physical, Chemical and 
Biological Apparatus at our Toronto warehouse—the largest stock of this 
kind in Canada. It comprises every requirement of Continuation Schools, 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes for experimental and demonstra- 
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If not, write us at once and we will gladly mail a copy. 
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Junior Typewriting for Junior 
High Schools 


By Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Harnessing the play instinct, directing it into useful 
channels, is the mission of this new publication for 
intermediate and junior high schools. 

Instead of the usual condensation of material found 
in treatises for commercial use, Junior Typewriting 
proceeds in greater detail, more deliberately, more 
cautiously. 

Two objectives are featured: Typewriting for its 
own sake and typewriting as an ally of English. 

To insure close application assignments are short, 
harmonizing with the theory of Doctor Eliot in relation 
to conforming subject matter to short periods of in- 
tense concentration of which youth is capable. 

This permits an unusual variation of program, in- 
creasingly playing upon the ‘‘surprise motive.’’ 

Whether, later, the pupil gravitates to the classical 
or commercial course, he will, at the same time, have 
developed an appreciation of English which he will 
look upon as a valuable corollary of the typing course. 


Teachers’ Handbook Free to 
Teachers Adopting the Book. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


F TORONTO 


This is a copy of the proposition accepted by 
the Calgary Teachers. For full information, 


write 
W. F. MURPHY, Agent, 
710 Herald Building, 


Calgary, Alta. 
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8. at 65 
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nsurance 
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20 $50.01 
25 58.02 
30 68.76 
35 84.15 
40 107.49 
45 143.46 
50 204.36 


This Policy provides protection of $3,000 Insur- 
ance to age 65 with guaranteed annuity of $300 
per year from age 65 to death, ten years cer- 
tain. In lieu of the annuity any of the above 
options are available. The Policy also has lib- 
eral loan and paid-up value, cash value and ex- 
tended insurance all through the premium pay- 
ing period. The premium can be paid indivi- 
dually or grouped and equalized and paid 
through one head. This premium provides for 
a free paid-up policy in case of total disability. 
The policy will be taken on a short form medi- 
cal examination. 


Cash Value 
at 65 
Cash and 
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$3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


$1,248 
1,248 
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248 
1,248 
1,248 
1,248 
1,248 
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300 3,000 
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An Investment—Not an Expense! 








read this page will probably have a different answer. Ours 
would be, “You shouldn’t use either of them.” 
We are now able to supply our complete list of maps in two series. 


Every map is new and up to date. 


NEW EMPIRE SERIES PHILIP’S SERIES 
Size 41 x 60 inches Of Large School Wall Maps 
North America Size 68 x 54 inches 
South America North America 
Europe — Asia South America 
Africa — Australia Europe — Asia 
British Isles — U.S.A. Africa — Australia 
Eastern Hemisphere British Isles — U.S.A. 
Western Hemisphere Mercator World 
Manitoba — Saskatchewan England — Scotland 
Alberta Ireland — Palestine 

(Last three 41 x 72 inches) India 


SPECIAL SIZES 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland—80 x 80 inches. 
British Empire Map of the World—80 x 60 inches. 
British Columbia—60 x 60 inches. 


W HY are old maps like last year’s calendar? Each of you who 


Our maps are “‘all map,’’ not wide, useless borders that are inexpensive to 
make but expensive to buy. Our New Empire and Philip’s Series represent 
the utmost value in map buying. Only the finest quality of map linen used in 
our mounting room. We can supply any arrangement of maps, either singly 
or any assortment in a case. 








MAP ECONOMY MEANS MOYER’S MAPS 
Have You a Catalogue? 








E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
TORONTO SASKATOON 














